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npHE following sketches are mainly reprints of 
articles which, a few years since, appeared 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, and were 
based on the Memoirs of Dr. Duff and Dr. 
Wilson, by Dr. George Smith. The sketches 
are published in the present form in . the hope 
that they will prove interesting and instructive 
to young people, and incite them to greater zeal 
in the cause of Foreign Missions. 
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I. 

THE YOUNG HIGHLANDER. 

4 LEXANDER DUFF spent his early boyhooa 
•^-^ in the parish of Moulin, which stretches 
over part of the romantic valley of Athole. He 
was bom on the farm of Auchnahyle, April 25th,. 
1806. Soon after his birth, his father removed to- 
a picturesque cottage on the estate of Balnakeilly. 
The cottage, still standing, is in a glade watere($ 
by two mountain streams, and pleasantly shadowed 
by the boughs of ash, larch, and weeping birch. 
About two miles from the house, Ben-i-vrackic 
sends up its peak, by an easy ascent, to a height of 
two thousand eight hundred feet, and commands 
long sweeps of magnificent landscape, from tho 
faint blue haze which enwraps Arthur's Seat in 
the south, to the dark masses of Ben Nevis and 
Ben Macdhui in the north. The bright, inge- 
nuous boy in the Balnakeilly homestead was 
affected by a number of beneficial influences. 
The bold and beautiful scenery of his native 
district gave to his mind a rare wealth of sublime- 
and lovely imagery, and when, grown to manhood,, 
he laboured beneath the splendour of an Indiai> 
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2 DR. DUFF. 

sky, it was a delight to him to recall his rambles 
through woods which darken the spurs of the 
Grampians, and along the rocks which rise above 
the foaming waters of the Garry. While the 
mountains, the glens, and the torrents of Athole 
roused him to poetical enthusiasm, his parents 
endeavoured, and not in vain, to imbue his heart 
with the sentiments, and to mould his character 
according to the rules, of Christian piety. Both 
his father and mother had been converted in their 
youth under the ministry of Dr. Stewart, whose 
soul had been illumined by the light of spiritual 
religion through the instrumentality of Charles 
Simeon, when the latter was on a visit to the 
Highlands. Thus the prince of Evangelical Epis- 
copalians was the spiritual ancestor of the prince 
of Presbyterian missionaries. 

James Dnff, Alexander's father, was a thought- 
ful man, mighty in prayer, and zealous in pro- 
moting the spiritual improvement of the Moulin 
parish. Alike in Gaelic and English he was 
earnest and pathetic in urging adults and children 
to be reconciled to God by Christ, whether ad- 
dressing them in the prayer meeting or the 
Sabbath schpoL In his own house he evinced a 
"patriarchal grace," while unfolding the narratives 
and doctrines of Holy Scripture before his family, 
or rehearsing the stories of saintly heroism and 
constancy recorded in that grand old Scottish 
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martyrology, The Cloud of IFitnesses, But his 
interest went beyond the straths and crags of 
Scotland to scenes of missionary operation in 
heathen countries. To encourage a missionary 
spirit in his children he used to show them pic- 
tures of Jagganath and other Hindoo gods, and 
speak of the anticipated triumphs of the Gospel 
over the idolatries to which the myriads of the 
East were in thraldom. As he rolled out and ex- 
plained the coloured prints, he was unconsciously 
preparing one of the little group before him for 
grand assaults on the very citadel of heathenism. 
Alexander was also deeply affected by the Gaelic 
poems of Dugald Buchanan, who a hundred years 
before had ojficiated as catechist in Eannoch, and 
had the reputation among the Highlanders of 
being second only to Ossian. The boy listened 
with a "fearful joy " to such strains as The Day of 
Judgment and The Skull, in which the old bard of 
Kannoch had shown the ghastly picturings of his 
weird and powerful genius. The Day of Judgment 
took such a hold of Alexander's fancy that one 
night, when away from home, he saw in a dream 
the great white throne, and the congregated 
myriads of humankind standing in the blaze of 
its awful splendour. As one after another ad- 
vanced to the tribunal for condemnation or ap- 
proval, he was in such alarm as to his own fate 
that he awoke with a violent shiver. He was so 
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4 DR. DUFF. 

impressed by the incident that he began to pray 
for pardon, and had assurance of acceptance with 
God through the blood of Christ. The following 
year he had another remarkable dream. One day 
he fell asleep while stretched among the blae- 
berries on the bank of a rivulet near his father's 
house. While the waters went singing along their 
channel and the soft winds gently stirred his locks, 
he beheld in the distance a brightness exceeding 
that of the sun. It came nearer, and resolved 
itself into a gorgeous chariot, flashing with gems, 
and drawn by fiery horses. He was awed by the 
glory ; but when the chariot came careering to his 
side a benign yet resplendent face was turned 
upon him, and he heard a voice say in gracious 
tones, " Come up hither ; I have work for thee to 
do." Trying to rise and obey the call, he awoke 
with astonishment, and told the dream to his 
parents, who doubtless had their own thoughts as 
to its significance. 

The schoolmaster at Moulin was frequently 
employed in mending watches and violins, and in 
angling for trout in the Tummel, when he ought 
to have been at his desk hearing the lessons of 
the boys ; and as Alexander could make no 
jDrogress under him, he was sent to school in a 
hamlet between Dunkeld and Perth. . In his 
eleventh year he was removed to Kirkmichael, 
where he had a teacher whose character and 
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abilities he venerated through all his after-life. 
When memorials of his consecrated genius were 
rising in Calcutta, and when Scotland was ringing 
with his fame, he wrote thus to his old master : 
" What would I have been this day had not an 
overruling Providence directed me to Kirkmichael 
school r' Some of the scholars with whom he 
was associated in Kirkmichael rose to eminence — 
one becoming Professor of Oriental Languages in 
King's College, London, and another Convener 
of the Foreign Missions Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland. His fourteenth year was 
spent at the Perth Grammar School, the Eector 
at that time being Mr. Moncur, who, for the 
generous confidence by which he won the esteem 
and secured the gentlemanly behaviour and dili- 
gent application of the scholars, may justly be 
distinguished as the Arnold of the North. Under 
him Alexander widened and deepened his know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, and also obtained ac- 
quaintance with the masters of English literature. 
Leaving Perth when fifteen years old, he carried to 
his Highland home two books which he read with 
avidity, Johnson's Bambler and Milton's Paradise 
Lost. The latter was often spoken of by him in 
later life as having exercised a great influence 
over his mental habitudes. It was his almost 
constant companion, and gave him an enlarged 
sense of the power and magnificence of the 
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English language. To use the words of Dr. 
Smith : " The Gaelic Buchanan and the English 
Milton, the Celtic fire and the Puritan imagina- 
tion, feeding on Scripture story and classic culture, 
coloured by such dreams and experiences, and 
directed by such a father and teacher — ^these were 
used to send forth to the world, from the bosom 
of the Grampians, a tall, eagle-boy of fifteen." 

In 1831 Mr. Duff became a student in St. 
Andrew's, and soon asserted the immense energies 
of his intellect by winning the highest honours in 
Greek, Latin, Logic, and Natural Philosophy. 
His .skill in Latin was specially helpful, procuring 
for him a bursary and the degree of Master of 
Arts. While he was thus rising to academical 
renpwn, the sleepy old city was stirred, as it had 
scarcely been since the great days of the Reforma- 
tion, by the announcement that Dr. Chalmers had 
been elected to the vacant chair of Moral Phi- 
losophy. Mr. Duff had the rare delight not only 
of sitting at the feet of the Evangelical Gamaliel 
and listening to his magnificent prelections, but 
also of being associated with him in those home- 
missionary efforts by which he endeavoured to 
educate the ignorant, and to raise to purity and 
blessedness those who, in the very shadow of the 
University, had been allowed to live in practical 
heathenism. 

Encouraged by the rising tide of spiritual life in 
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St Andrew's, Mr. DuflF, in conjunction with a few 
young men like-hearted with himself, founded the 
Students' Missionary Society. John Urquhart, 
who died young, but had in his heart a holy 
passion for service in the Eastern mission-field, 
was one of the members, and made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of Mr. Duff as to the 
grandeur of the missionary calling, and as to his 
own duty to dedicate himself to the work of God 
in heathen lands. When, session after session, he 
returned from the winter's study in St. Andrew's 
to the dear home amid the ash and birchen cop- 
pices, he always interested his parents with hearty 
talk about John Urquhart, who was specially ad- 
mired by his father for his heroic determination 
to go as a missionary to the Hindoos. In 1827 
he had much to say about University life, yet 
never mentioned the beloved name which at other 
times had been so frequently on his lips. 

" But what of your friend Urquhart 1 " asked 
the father. 

" Urquhart is no more 1 " was the response, evi- 
dently given with stem self-restraint; and then 
there came the slowly, wistfully-uttered words, 
" What if your son should take up his cloak ? 
You approved the motive that directed the choice 
of Urquhart ; you commended his high purpose. 
The cloak is taken up 1 " 

His parents were at first overwhelmed, for they 
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iiad a jast appreciation of his splendid gifts, and 
liad indulged the hope that he would settle near 
them, and be useful and honoured as a parish 
minister. But they were brought to feel that his 
choice, though painful to themselves, was a right 
one, and they lived to rejoice in clear tokens of 
the acceptance of the sacrifice by God. 

He returned to St. Andrew's, where he was as 
notable, though for other reasons, as Keble at 
Oxford. The Kev. William Ferrie gives the fol- 
lowing glimpse of him : "He was passing the 
windows of my father's house in St. Andrew's 
with others going to some great students' meeting, 
and I remember Naime, who was then my tutor, 
called out as they passed, ' There is Duff ! ' I 
looked, and he had on a cloak, and was going 
with a good thick stick in his hand, as though he 
expected that there might be a row." The Rev. 
J. W. Taylor, of Flisk, wrote : " That tall figure 
crossing the street, and looking thoughtfully on 
the ground, stooped somewhat in the shoulders, 
and his hand awkwardly grasping the lappet of his 
coat, is Alexander Duff, the pride of the college, 
•whose mind has received the impress' of Chalmers's 
ibig thoughts and the form of his phraseology. 



II. 

LOOKING EASTWARD. 

TVTE. DUFF having decided to consecrate his 
■^*-^ powers to the evangelisation of the heathen, 
saw the Divine hand beckoning him to Calcutta. 
Dr. Inglis, nominally a Moderate, but Evangelical 
in thought and sentiment, was Convener of the 
Assembly's Missionary Committee. Wishing to 
obtain a missionary for Bengal, he wrote to Prin- 
cipal Haldane, of St. Andrew's, asking him to name 
a student duly qualified in heart and mind for the 
work. Dr. Haldane at once indicated Mr. Duff as 
the most likely man in the University to under- 
take the service. Overtures were made to him, 
but he declined to commit himself before he had 
completed his studies. A year afterwards he was 
again applied to, and in a long and eloquent letter 
to Dr. Chalmers, who was then in Edinburgh, ex- 
pressed his willingness to respond to the call of 
the Committee. 

In that letter he said that in becoming a mis- 
sionary he would have to make many sacrifices 
painful to flesh and blood, but that he was trans- 
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ported with joy at the thought of winning souls to 
Christ, and was convinced that the man who 
rescues one soul from death rears a monument 
which will stand firm in the light of God when 
the lofty pyramids and sculptured monuments of 
kings and warriors are forgotten, and survive the 
wreck and ruin of ten thousand worlds. 

Mr. DuflF was ordained in Edinburgh on 
August 12th, 1829, Dr. Chalmers taking the 
principal part in the memorable service. Dr. 
Harper, of the United Presbyterian College, was 
present, and while listening with delight to the 
ardent speech in which the young missionary 
pictured the work to which he was giving his 
life, was afraid that such energy and enthusiasm, 
combined with the hot Indian atmosphere, would 
soon impair his health and seal him for the 
grave. 

Just before the ordination, a venerable friend 
asked Mr. Duff if he intended to marry. He 
replied that he had been too busy with his studies 
to think of such a matter, and had not seen one 
whom he could regard as a suitable helpmeet in 
his arduous enterprise. 

" Well," said his aged friend, " I do not approve 
of young men fresh from college taking wives to 
themselves when newly married to their church, 
before they can possibly know the requirements of 
their work. But your case is wholly different; 
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you go to a distant region of heathenism, where 
you will find little sympathy among your country- 
men, and will need the companionship of one 
like-minded to whom you may unbosom your- 
'self." 

Mr. Duflf found one like-minded with himself in 
Anne Scott Drysdale, to whom he was united in 
marriage by Dr. Inglis. She had high qualifica- 
tions for her new position as a missionary's wife, 
and has left a name worthy of being enrolled with 
those of the elect ladies who have shed the beauty 
of Christian life on the dark places of the heathen 
world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duflf embarked at London on the 
Lady Holland, and after being windbound for a 
week at Spithead, sailed from Eyde on October 
14th, 1829. The waves rolled high on the outside 
of the Isle of Wight, and when the storm had 
somewhat abated the ship passed close by a 
derelict vessel laden with wood, but without a 
trace of the crew. The sight seemed, to the pas- 
sengers ominous of trouble on the voyage. The 
Bay of Biscay, however, was comparatively calm, 
and Madeira was reached on Nov. 7th. Mr. and 
Mrs. Duflf went on shore, and were hospitably 
entertained by one of the principal English mer- 
chants in Funchaly who at the same time had 
Captain Marryat, the sea-novelist, as one of his 
guests. The stay at Madeira was prolonged by 
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12 DR. DUFF. 

a storm, and Mr. Duff held Sabbatli services in 
one of the boarding-houses. Captain Marryat was 
an attentive hearer, and used to boast that one of 
his ancestors suffered martyrdom for the Christian 
faith. The Lady Holland set sail again on Nov. 
3rd, but it was not until early in February that 
she neared the coast of Africa, it being the cap- 
tain's intention to call at the Cape of Good Hope. 
While working up to the Cape, the ship struck on 
reefs of rock, over which the waves rolled with 
great fury, and in a little time was a total wreck. 
There was scarcely a hope of deliverance, and such 
was the consternation of many on board that Mr. 
Duff said the scene suggested the wonderful reve- 
lations of heart and character which will be wit- 
nessed at the Day of Judgment. Happily the 
long-boat rode safely on the wild sea, and amid 
the drifting spars and masts, crew and passengers 
were landed on Dassen Island, ten miles from the 
nearest African coast, and forty from Cape Town. 
The only inhabitants found on the island were 
myriads of penguins, and two Dutchmen who 
had come to collect their eggs. There was no 
food for the shipwrecked company but the eggs 
taken from under the white sands, cooked by 
fires made of withered grass and dried sea- 
weed. 

One day a sailor was walking along the beach 
and found a copy of Baxter's Bible and of the 
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Scotch Psalm-Book, both bearing Mr. Duff's name. 
The sailor at once took them to the hovel, in 
which the passengers sought shelter from the fiery 
African sun, and presented them to their owner. 
The recovery of the sacred books seemed to the 
sad hearts of the shipwrecked men and women 
a manifestation of God's hands. Following Mr. 
Duff" to the beach, they knelt with him in thanks- 
giving and prayer, and listened with rapt attention 
as he opened the Bible and read the hundred and 
seventh Psalm, in which there is the most magni- 
ficent of all written descriptions of a sea-storm, 
with a lovely picture of succeeding calm, and the 
wave-dashed mariners rejoicing that God has heard 
their prayer and gently wafted them to their de- 
sired haven. 

To Mr. Duff, especially, there was deep meaning 
in the Bible thus thrown on the strand. With the 
exception of the Psalter and a few books in a pulpy 
condition, it was all that the sea spared to him of 
literary treasures, consisting of a large library and 
an accumulation of manuscript essays. He took 
it, as an intimation from God, that this was to be 
the great weapon of his warfare against the Asian 
mythologies, and as having in every flash of its 
Divine splendour the promise of triumphs immea- 
surably grander than those of Arcot and Plassey. 
It was not by uninspired literature, however 
sublime in thought or gorgeous in phrase; not 
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by the glowing syllables his own mind had indited, 
but by the Word of God that he was to be success- 
ful in shaking the old Indian superstitions, and in 
drawing the Brahman from the imaginary sanctity 
sought in the Ganges to the real saintliness to be 
found in the fountain open for sin and for '' un- 
cleanness." 

The ship's surgeon, going from Dassen to the 
mainland in the Dutchman's skiff, saw the Go- 
vernor of the Cape, who at once sent off a brig- 
of-war for the crew and passengers. After a 
detention of many weeks at the Cape, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duff embarked on the Moira in the hope of 
a quick run to the Bay of Bengal. But the Moira 
was driven out of her course by westerly gales, 
and when off the Mauritius was in imminent 
danger from a hurricane. It was not until near 
the end of May, 1830, that the ship was steered 
into the estuary of the Hooghly. Moored in the 
stream that sweeps past Saugar Island, she was 
struck by a cyclone and thrown on the muddy 
shore. The position was so perilous that all on 
board had to be landed, and the missionary and 
his wife experienced the horrors of a second ship- 
wreck. The inhabitants of Saugar, fearful of 
injury to their own caste, would not allow them 
to enter their huts, and they had to seek shelter in 
a temple until they could be taken to Calcutta. 
Wiien the Calcutta newspapers told the story of 
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the shipwrecks hy which the missionary had been 
tried, the natives remarked, " Surely this man is a 
favourite of the gods, who must have some notable 
work for him to do in India." 

Writing to Scotland the day after landing at 
Calcutta, Mr. Duff said : " Thus have we at length 
reached our destination, after a voyage at once 
protracted and disastrous. But if, in respect to 
the things of earth, it pained and impoverished, 
the experience of my dear partner and myself 
leads us solemnly to declare that, in respect to 
spiritual things, it greatly revived and enriched us. 
For the loss of earthly comfort and possession is a 
rich gain indeed, when accompanied by the in- 
crease of that treasure which nothing can diminish 
or impair. Through God*s blessing we were 
enabled to view the whole as the apparently 
severe, but unspeakably kind discipline of a 
Father, ' who afflicteth not willingly, nor grieveth 
the children of men.' How base were it then to 
fret ; how ignorant to complain ; how cowardly to 
despond. For where is faith without a victory ? 
Where is victory without a struggle? And can 
there be a struggle without enduring trials and 
encountering difl&culties? To the feeble and 
dastardly soldier of the cross be all the ease of 
indolently lagging in the rear, and all the security 
that can result from being the last to engage and 
the foremost to escape from approaching danger I 
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To US, we would pray, be the toil, and the hard- 
ship, and the danger, and the crown of victory 
for our reward — or death, when maintaining our 
Master's cause, for an eternal glory ! " 
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III. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE FIELD. 

CALCUTTA in the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar was an insignificant village, but is 
now a stately and opulent city, having nearly a 
million inhabitants, and covering an area of 
thirty-one square miles. Its wharves, its palatial 
dwellings, its great public buildings, its religious 
and educational institutions, make it worthy of 
the honour which belongs to it as the metropolis 
of British authority in the East. The main 
thoroughfares are imposing in their breadth, and 
are fringed with gardens which bloom in Oriental 
luxuriance around the villas of the merchants and 
Government officials. Government House stands 
at one end of the magnificent park known as the 
Maidan. It has a domed centre and curving 
wings, and was built by the Marquis Wellesley, in 
imitation of Keddlestone Hall, in Derbyshire. 
Near this grand pile, the Palace of the Viceroy, 
are the Town Hall, the Treasury, and the High 
Court. The Maidan, with its winding drives and 
princely ornaments, stretches to Fort William and 
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the waters of the Hooghly, and is bordered on its 
landward side by the noble Chowringhee Eoad. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that the whole of 
the city presents a like aspect of spaciousness and 
splendour. The part occupied by the English 
combines European massiveness with Asian pomp ; 
but in the native town, which covers a wide sweep 
of land, there are streets more squalid than the 
lowest alleys of London. Even some of the 
wealthy Bengalees live amid surroundings that 
would be utterly repulsive to an Englishman. 
Yet it is in the bazaars, the shops, the temples, 
the huts of the native town, rather than on the 
beautiful Maidan and the lordly Chowringhee 
road, that the missionary finds objects of greatest 
interest. He sees there the representatives of 
many Indian tribes, men with idolatrous marks 
on their foreheads, women with silver anklets and 
nose jewels, and carrying their infants on their 
sides, to whom he is commissioned to make known 
the grace and purity of the Christian faith. 
Seeing so many thousands debasing their souls in 
the worship of false gods, no wonder that his 
spirit is stirred within him, and that he longs to 
raise them to the blessedness of Christian dis- 
cipleship. 

From morning to night Mr. Duff was visiting 
the missionaries in the city, and the villages on 
the banks of the Hooghly. There was not a school 
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he did not inspect, and not a chapel in which he 
did not take note of the people and the preaching. 
Carey was the last of the missionaries to be 
visited. Mr. Duff entered the study of the vene- 
rable Baptist, and saw " a little yellow old man in 
a white jacket," who, rising from his chair, lifted 
Ms withered hands, and solemnly blessed him in 
the name of the Lord. It was a memorable 
scene. There was Carey, who had shown how a 
true man with a grand purpose in his soul can 
win his way to success through hardship and 
mockery, and draw ardent eulogiums from those 
who once ridiculed him as an impracticable en- 
thusiast. That " little yellow old man in a white 
jacket" was greater than the most magnificent 
Mogul ever seated on the jewelled throne of Delhi, 
and had done a work for India more extended in 
its effects than the victories of Clive or the ad- 
ministration of Warren Hastings. Standing head and 
shoulders above the patriarch of Serampore, we see 
Alexander Duff, who had taken into his very blood 
the genius and the heroism of Scotland, and who 
was prepared to throw all the force of his Highland 
manhood into the task of instructing and regene- 
rating the youth of Bengal. Such a conjunction 
of bright particular stars was a portent of shame 
and overthrow to Vishnu, Shiva, Jagganath, and 
the whole pantheon of Hindoo gods. 

The result of Mr. Duff's inquiries was that he 
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determined to make Calcutta the scene of his 
labours, and to give to the youth of the city an 
education which should be largely English and 
intensely Biblical. In commencing his work he 
was cheered and helped by Eammohun Roy, the 
Hindoo theist. With a leaning to the Socinian 
dogma as to Christ's person and work, he yet 
generously appreciated the purpose of orthodox 
missionaries. He obtained a hall for Mr. Duff, 
and introduced to him five youths, most of whom 
belonged to the Brahmanical order. At the open- ' 
ing of the school, the missionary stood up and 
slowly repeated the Lord's Prayer in Bengalee, 
and then putting a copy of the Gospels into the 
hands of some of the older pupils, requested them 
to read. There was a murmuring, and one of the 
youths said : " This is the Christian Shaster ; how 
then can we read it ? It may make us Christians, 
and our friends will put us out of caste." Eammo- 
hun Roy, who was present, thus answered the 
protest : ** Christians, like Dr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, have studied the Hindoo Shasters, and 
you know that he has not become a Hindoo. I 
myself have read all the Koran again and again, 
and has that made me a Mussulman ? Nay, I have 
studied the whole Bible, and you know I am not a 
Christian. Why, then, do you fear to read iti 
Read and judge for yourself. Not compulsion, but 
enlightened persuasion, which you may resist, if 
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you choose, constitutes you yourselves judges of 
the contents of the book." The objectors were 
silenced ; and the reading of the Scriptures became 
the established custom of the school. 

By the end of the first year the new institution 
was recognised as a success, both by the Hindoos 
and the English residents. At the first examina- 
tion the Europeans present were amazed at the 
familiarity of the scholars with the elements of 
Englisli grammar, geography, and arithmetic, and 
their knowledge of the doctrines as well as of 
the narratives of the Bible. One effect of the 
success of the school in Calcutta was a request to 
Mr. DuflF to open a similar school in Takee, a 
purely Bengalee town forty miles away, with an 
offer of buildings and appliances for English, 
Bengalee, and Persian. The request was responded 
to, and missionary operations were extended to 
that town. 

The reading of the Scriptures soon began to tell 
on the youths in Calcutta. One day, when the 
picture of charity in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians was before the schoLars, the young 
Brahman who had first objected to the Bible 
exclaimed, when they came to the words, " En- 
dureth all things," "Oh, sir, that is too good 
for us ! Who can act up to that ] Who can 
act up to that?" The Sermon on the Mount 
was one of the studies in the school, and 
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the question being put, ** What do you mean 
by Pharisee V* a boy of inferior caste, point- 
ing to a Brahman, said, '*He is one of our 
Pharisees ! " The Brahman replied, " True, my 
caste is like that of the Pharisees, or worse ; but 
you know / am not to be like my caste." Another 
young Hindoo frequently cried out for days and 
weeks, " * Love your enemies ! Bless them that 
curse you ! ' How beautiful ! How Divine 1 
Surely this is the truth ! " But the effect of Mr. 
Duff's labours was seen in something more tangible 
than admiration of the benign teaching of the 
Gospel. Partly by his Biblical lessons in the 
school, and partly by lectures and discussions on 
the truth of Christianity, he was instrumental in 
leading four young men of high caste to confession 
of faith in the Lord Jesus as their Saviour from 
sin. One of them, Gopeenath Nundi, sought an 
interview with Mr. Duff in his study, and, bursting 
into tears, asked, " Can I be saved V^ He told 
how, when wishing to make profession of Christi- 
anity, his family had imprisoned him, and 
announced in the newspaper that they had cast 
him off for ever. His brothers, 'and those who 
were of the same caste as himself, implored him to 
abandon his purpose, and offered him wealth and 
pleasure, and even the privilege of holding the 
tenets of Christianity, if he would not seal his 
belief in them by baptism. The last appeal was a 
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piercing shriek, with every demonstration of agony, 
from his mother. His heart was melted, and he 
wept ; but, throwing up his arms, he exclaimed, 
" No, I cannot stay ! " True to Christ in later 
years as when he bade farewell to a home hence- 
forth closed against him, he suffered martyrdom in 
the Indian Mutiny. 

For his converts and catechumens Mr. Duff 
opened a private week-day class, in which the 
doctrines of Christ were minutely studied, and a 
Sabbath class, in which he explained the Scriptures, 
and helped his hearers to communion with the 
Father in praise and prayer. He also preached to 
them in a chapel built of bamboo and wicker-work, 
and to the Bengalee added an English service on 
the Sabbath evening. 

Mr. Duff was, as to educational movements, an 
Anglicist, in opposition to the Orientalists, who 
advocated the use of public moneys to sustain a 
college curriculum based on the false sciences con- 
tained in the Eastern languages. It was a triumph 
for him when the method of instruction he had 
inaugurated in Calcutta was, as to its secular 
aspects, adopted by Lord William Bentinck and 
Macaulay, their plan being to saturate the minds 
of the youth of India with the stream of knowledge 
flowing from British libraries, observatories, and 
medical haUs. 

But while Mr. Duff preferred English as the 
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medium of a higher education, he was not blind to 
the scope for intellectual activity presented by the 
literature, the monuments, and scenery of India. 
In a passage, gorgeous as if he had dipped his pen 
in the prismatic colours of an Oriental sunset, he 
wrote :— " If poetry and romance and chivalry 
be an object of pursuit, are there not ample 
stores of poetic eflEusion and romantic legend 
that might not be disclaimed as unworthy by 
any of the older nations of Europe 1 And 
are the records of any State more crowded 
with the recital of daring adventures and deeds of 
heroism than the annals of Eajasthan 1 If phil- 
ology, where can we find the match of the Sanscrit, 
perhaps the most copious, and certainly the most 
elaborately refined, of all languages, living or dead 1 
If antiquities, are there not monumental remains 
and cavern temples scarcely less stupendous than 
those of Egypt 1 and ancient sculptures, which, if 
inferior in ** majesty and expression," in richness 
and variety of ornamental tracer}'-, almost rival 
those of Greece 1 If natural history, where is the 
mineral kingdom more exuberantly rich, the 
vegetable or animal more variegated, gorgeous, 
or gigantic 1 If the intellectual and moral history 
of man, are there not masses of subtle speculation 
and fantastic philosophies, and infinitely varied and 
unparalleled development of every principle of 
action that has characterised fallen, degraded 
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hmnanity 1 If an outlet for the exercise of philan- 
thropy^ what field on the surface of the globe can 
be compared to Hindostan, stretching from the 
Indus to the Granges, and from Himalaya to Cape 
Comorin, in point of magnitude and accessibility 
combined, and peculiarity of claims on British 
Christians — ^the claim of not less than a hundred 
and thirty millions of fellow-subjects, sunk beneath 
a load of the most debasing superstitions, and the 
cruellest idolatries that ever polluted the surface of 
the earth or brutalised the nature of man." 



IV. 

THE MISSIONARY ORATOR. 

A FTER five years of unpausing labour, Mr. 
-^^ Duff was reduced to such a condition of 
bodily feebleness and suffering that he was com- 
pelled to seek restoration to health by a visit to his 
native land. With his wife and family he sailed 
up the Firth of Clyde on Christmas Day, 1834. 
He spent a few days at Greenock and Glasgow, 
and then went to Edinburgh, and called on Dr 
Chalmers, who received his great St Andrew's 
student with all the glow of his large, benignant 
heart. The two congenial spirits spent an hour in 
animated talk about missionary struggles and suc- 
cesses in Calcutta. Mr. Duff, still feeling the fire 
of the Indian sun, was but slightly conscious of the 
winter's cold, and the Doctor, accompanying him 
to the door, asked, ** Where is your cloak V " I 
have not had time to get any," was the reply of the 
missionary. " That will never do in this climate ; *' 
it is now very frosty, and you are as thinly clad as 
if you were in India j let me not see your face again 
until you have been at the tailor's." Mr. Duff was 
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not long in Scotland before he visited the dear 
homestead in the North, and father and mother 
doubtless wept tears of joy as he told them of his 
work among the Hindoo boys, and of the constancy 
of Goopenath and other youths, whose dusky brows 
had been sprinkled with the water of a baptism 
which was the sign of their introduction as true 
Christians to the Church of Christ. 

An invitation from the Presbytery of London 
took Mr. Duff to England, where he pleaded for 
the Indian mission in a number of Scotch churches. 
It was his great desire to interest his countrymen 
in the work to which he had devoted his life, and 
to evoke their liberality in its extension. There 
was need for enlightenment as to the objects and 
necessities of his mission. In 1831, Dr. Inglis 
wrote to him that the maximum of income might 
be reckoned at twelve hundred pounds a year. 
That amount to a man standing amid the gigantic 
idolatries of India was altogether inadequate, and 
he replied, "Not twelve hundred pounds, but 
twelve thousand pounds ; and do not stop at that." 
When he returned home, and was looking over the 
records of the committee, he saw his letter and the 
following questions which had been written on the 
margin : — *' Is the man mad 1 Has the Indian sun 
turned his head ]" The minister who wrote those 
words has become convener of the committee, and 
as Mr. Duff called his attention to them, he tore off 
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the margin, and threw it on the fire, saying, " No 
more will be heard on that subject." 

Mr. Duff addressed the General Assembly of 
1835 in the Tron Kirk of Edinburgh. He was so 
feeble that at first it seemed as if he could only 
utter a few sentences, and it was feared he would 
drop on the floor. But he gathered strength as he 
proceeded with his great argument, and at the close 
of his peroration many of his hearers, whose sym- 
pathies he had won in spite of their efforts to 
withstand his power, were in tears, while he him- 
self, to use his own expression, was thoroughly 
drenched with perspiration, as if he "had been 
dragged through the Atlantic." When he sat 
down the feeling of ministers and elders was so 
hallowed that Dr. Gordon was called on to lead 
the Assembly in praise and thanksgiving to God 
for the wonders declared by His servant. The 
devotional act over, the leaders of the Assembly 
rose one after another to express their thoughts as 
to the marvellous oration which had torn through 
their souls as the cyclone tears through the jungles 
of Bengal. The venerable Dr. Stewart of Erskine 
said that he had heard Fox and Pitt speak in the 
House of Commons when in the zenith of their 
glory, but that he had listened to nothing so lofty 
in tone and sentiment, or so transcendently 
eloquent and overwhelmingly impressive as the 
speech of the orator from India. 
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The duty of caring for the foreign, while not 
neglecting the home field of evangelistic aggres- 
sion, has never been more finely put than in that 
wonderful speech : " I am glad that so much is doing 
for home ; but ten times more may yet be done 
both for home and abroad too. It is cheering to 
think of the overmastering energy that is now put 
forth in the cause of Church extension in this land, 
as well as in reference to improved systems of 
education and model schools, and more especially 
the enlightenment of the long-neglected and desti- 
tute Highlands. I know the Highlands ; they are 
dear to me. They form the cradle ,and the grave 
of my fathers ; they are the nursery of my youthful 
imaginings ; and there is not a lake or barren 
heath or naked granite peak that is not dear to 
me. How much more dear the precious souls of 
those who tenant those romantic regions ! Still, 
though a son of the Highlands, I must, in my 
higher capacity as a disciple of Jesus, be permitted 
to put the question, Has not inspiration declared 
that * The field is the world ' ? And would you 
keep your spiritual sympathies shut up within the 
craggy ramparts of the Grampians 1 Would you 
Iiave them enchained within the wild and rocky 
shores of this distant isle? *The field is the 
world.' And the more we are like God, — the 
more we reflect His image, — the more our nature 
is assimilated to the Divine, — the more nearly will 
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we view the world as God has done. ' Trae 
friendship/ it has been said, 'has no localities/ 
And so it is with the love of God in Christ. The 
sacrifice on Calvary was designed to embrace the 
globe in its amplitude. Let us view the subject as 
God views it — let us view it as denizens of the 
Universe — and we shall not be bounded in our 
efforts of philanthropy short of the north or south 
pole. Wherever there is a human being, there 
must our sympathies extend." 

The speech in the Assembly gave Mr. Duff a 
position in Scotland second only to that of his great 
friend. Dr. Chalmers. His fame went swiftly 
through the country, and almost every parish was 
eager to have an opportunity of listening to his 
burning appeals for India. Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, hastened to bestow on him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, although he was still under 
thirty years of age. Efforts were made to induce 
him to stay in Scotland, and settle as a parish 
minister. The charge of the Old Greyfriars in 
Edinburgh was pressed upon him, and then tliat 
of the South Church in Aberdeen. After those 
attempts to detain him in his native land, the Earl 
of Fife, to get out of the difiiculty of an unpopular 
presentation, besought him to accept Mamoch, the 
parish so prominent in the history of the Disrup- 
tion. But the passion of his heart was to see 
India pencilled in lines of light on the map of 
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Christ's kingdom, and he could not stay in the 
fairest scene of Christian labour that Scotland 
could offer him while the souls of niillions of men 
and women were alienated from God by abomi- 
nable idolatries. 

Compelled by the state of his health to be absent 
from India, he yet pleaded for it with tremendous 
energy alike in Highland hamlet and Lowland 
burgh. He spent the month of June, 1835, with 
his family in an old mansion-house near Pitlochrie, 
and then visited most of the Presbyteries between 
Strathmore and Caithness, exciting the people to 
unwonted enthusiasm in the cause of Indian 
missions. The following year he began his labours 
in his native Perthshire. Mrs. Sandeman, of 
Bonskied, thus celebrated his appearance in 
Perth :— 

** He crossed o'er our path like an angel of light, 
The sword of the truth in his grasp gleaming bright ; 
O'er mountain and valley unwearied he flew, 
Imploring our aid for the poor lost Hindoo. 

" The rich gorgeous East with its dark Indian grove 
Was the land that he pled for— all pity and love ; 
But we caught the swift glance and the dear mountain 

tone, 
And claimed him with reverence and pride for our own. 

" Yes ! dark Ben-i-vrackie, all rugged and wild, 
And fair vale of Athole, ye welcome your child. 
For oft have his thoughts turned in fondness to you, 
While he toiled for the soul of the darkened Hindoo. 

d2 
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** And Bhall we not aid him with heart and with hand 
To ope f onntains of truth in that desolate land ? 
Xor break the witched charm that he over ns threv.'^, 
While in anguish he pled for the erring Hindoo." 

The week-day meeting in the East Church 
"was a memorable one to Mrs. Sandeman's young 
daughter, now Mrs. Balfour of Edinburgh. She 
has given a vivid picture of Dr. Duff as he raised 
his gaunt figure in the pulpit, and, ridding him- 
self of the gown, flashed out his descriptions of 
snow-peaks, dark forests, aromatic gardens, vast 
temples, and crowds of idolaters. Then there 
were reproaches of selfishness and calls for help 
delivered with such intensity of feeling that wheu 
the speech was over, the Missionary sank back 
exhausted, and had to rest when half-way down 
the pulpit stairs. Children, as well as adults, 
listened to him with breathless interest, and Mrs. 
Balfour says that one, at least, of the young 
people who heard him had to seek shelter ia 
bed, on returning home, to hide the marks of 
weeping. 

There was one exception to the cordiality with 
which Dr. Duff was greeted in different parts of 
the country. He had to meet the Presbytery of 
Dunbar in the parish church of that town. The 
minister was known to be hostile to foreign 
missions, but, wishing to show him all possible 
courtesy, Dr. Duff called at his house, and being 
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admitted, followed the servant into the study. 
The minister rose with a glare of anger on his face 
and vociferated, **Are you the fanatic Duff who 
has been going about the country beguiling and 
deceiving people by what they choose to call 
missions to the heathen 1 I don't want to see 
you or any of your description. I want no Indian 
snake brought in among my people to poison their 
minds on such subjects ; so, as I don't want to see 
3^ou, the sooner you make off, the better." Dr. 
Duff, having vainly endeavoured to conciliate him, 
said he had nothing more to explain, and would 
therefore retire. " By all means," was the reply ; 
*' the sooner the better. I never want to see your 
face again on earth." Happily there were few 
men in Scotland so rude and bitter as the 
prejudiced clergjrman, who, on account of his 
opposition to missions, was named the Brahman 
of Dunbar. 

In May, 1836, Dr. Duff spoke for the first time 
in Exeter Hall. The occasion was the anniversary 
of the Church Missionary Society, to which, by a 
stretch of brotherly feeling, not then common with 
Episcopalians, he had been invited. This speech 
fluttered the silk aprons of the Bishops on the 
platform, and drew from the audience a tempest 
of applause. When the meeting was over, Mr. 
Carus, one of the Deans of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, exacted from him a promise that he would 
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visit the University. Going to Cambridge, he 
called on the venerable Simeon and had a long 
conversation with him about missions to India; 
nor is it likely that Moulin, with its memories of 
conversion, would be forgotten. The aged heart of 
Simeon must have filled with holy joy as he 
thought how he had been remotely concerned in 
the salvation of the young Presbyterian whose 
name was already " writ large " in the annals of Cal- 
cutta's enlightenment and evangelisation. Walking 
one day with Mr. Carus by the Cam, Doctor Duff 
expressed surprise that no regular Cambridge 
student had then offered his services as a missionary. 
In reply, Mr. Carus drew his attention to the 
charms of the spot, the banks of the river with 
their sward and flowers and weeping willows, the 
beautiful lawns and shady paths. All this, said 
Mr. Carus, tended to produce a luxurious state 
of mind, and an aversion to the thought of loneh- 
ness and hardships in a foreign land. The remark. 
Dr. Duff said, had some force in it, but such influ- 
ences ought to be mastered, and whoever was. 
resolute of purpose would find grace to wean him, 
not only from the decorations and academic glories 
of the Cam, but from all the world beside. 

Dr. Gordon, of Edinburgh, suggested to Dr. 
Duff that he would serve the cause of missions by 
giving popular lectures on India. Having spent 
two or three weeks in the arrangement of materials. 
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he attracted overflowing congregations through 
April, 1839, to hear his descriptions of the 
"gorgeous East,*' and his impassioned descants 
on the condition of its peoples. The lectures were 
afterwards published under the title, India and 
Indian Missions : including Sketches of Hindooism, 
loth in Theory and Practice. The work is a magni- 
ficent addition to the literature relating to India, 
and takes rank with such noble productions as 
Burke's Orations at the trial of Warren Has- 
tings, Macaulay's Essays on Clive and Warren 
Hastings, and the Eev. W. Arthur's Mission to 
the Mysore. 

In April, 1839, Dr. Duff attended the Wesleyan 
Missionary Meeting in Exeter Hall. . On rising, he 
said he had intended to be silent, but that his 
friend. Dr. Bunting, would not let him alone, 
telling him that there was nobody but himself 
there from India, a name which had only to be 
sounded to rouse him even if he were on a 
bed of sickness. Describing the festival of the 
goddess Kalee, in a huge temple at Calcutta, he 
said : — 

"Early on the morning of the festival-day, 
hundreds of thousands of persons were to be seen. 
Among them were groups of devotees, consisting 
of ten, twelve, or fourteen persons, — three or four 
of each group being most fantastically dressed, 
and in many respects presenting somewhat of the 
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appearance of Merry Andrews at English countiy 
fairs. Some were uttering exclamations, others 
making all sorts of gestures ; some carrying cords, 
others rods, others bamboo canes, and occasionallj 
>a serpent, from which the fang had been extracted ; 
some carrying spears, some pitch, some charcoal, 
some tinkling cymbals ; and many crowned with 
all manner of ostrich feathers waving upon their 
heads, very much resembling a procession of 
hearses in this country. The line of persons was 
to be seen as far as the eye could reach. On one 
occasion, he went with other spectators into the 
western side of the temple, and the first thing he 
observed was one or two of the spectators knocking 
their heads against the porticoes of the temple. 
The temples in India were not, like the temples 
here, consecrated to the worship of the living God. 
No ; they were the receptacles for dumb idols, and 
deluded and deluding priests. All the worship 
there was performed outside ; inside, and almost 
in the dark, were placed the idols ; and there was 
an endless form of lifeless ceremony and bleeding 
cruelty. As the villagers and spectators passed hy 
the idol, they threw down whatever money they 
possessed ; others were picking it up and putting 
it out of the way ; until, on the other side, there 
was actually to be seen a large heap of money, — 
gold, silver, and copper. It was then that he felt 
most acutely. When he looked back and con- 
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trasted the scanty, fihrivelled liberalitT of those 
who, in his native ccuntiy, caLed themselves by 
the name of Christ, with the pile of money which 
he saw thrown down there, he could not help 
exclaiming, * What, and was it so ? Was it so, 
that the fear of a mGn::troHs idol could extort from 
men that which the blcod of a bleedinir, dvinir 
Saviour failed to do ? ' Was there more in a stone 
than in the redeeming love of Christ f If there 
was not, what conclusion could he come to but 
this ? — that there was amon:j us a number who 
had only a name to live, but who, in reality, were 
dead. But he had almost fonjotten himself: 
having only the other day returned from cold, cal- 
culating Scotland, he had nearly forgotten that he 
was at that moment in the midst of a Weslevan 
Society, which had lately out-Wesley ed even Wes- 
leyan liberality. Ketuming to the temple, his 
pain was not the less when he beheld the monster- 
block that was worshipped Their own sacred 
books had described it, and what was the descrip- 
tion ? She was represented with a most ferocious 
countenance, with wild dishevelled hair, hanging 
down behind to the feet; with a protruding 
tongue; with thick hanging lips, which, with 
other parts of the face, were streaked with blood ; 
with three eyes, one staring in the forehead ; and 
a crimson current down the breast. Then she was 
represented with ear-rings in her ears, — and what 
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were they ? The representations of human bodies ! 
She was represented as wearing a necklace, and 
it was of human skulls. She was represented as 
having on a girdle, and it was of human hands, — 
all said to have been those of thousands slain ia 
her battles. On passing to the other side of the 
temple, he found a number of men with sharp 
instruments in their hands. Upon the devotees 
passing those men, one would hold out his arm, 
which would be perforated, and a rope passed 
through it; another would put out his tongue, 
which would be perforated, and then a rope or a 
rod would be passed through it, or a serpent with 
its fang extracted. When one group had had those 
operations performed upon them, another would be 
ready to undergo the same, and so another, and 
another. A number of the groups having thus 
passed, then commenced their act of worship, in 
the bleeding and death-struggles of beasts; because, 
alas ! even in 1839, to the discredit of British 
Christians, they still believe in India that by the 
blood of beasts sins could be propitiated. They 
commence by the destruction of animals. They 
went round with flaming torches, throwing a 
quantity of them into vessels filled with pitch, 
which caused immense quantities of smoke, with 
sulphuric smells, to fill the air. Simultaneously 
with this, they struck up their music ; dnd imme- 
diately those who had the cords and rods passed 
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through their perforated bodies, had them pulled 
backwards and forwards ; and then arose another 
and another shout, — -'Victory to Kalee' — * Victory 
to the great Kalee/ 

" Such were the shouts raised on the occasion ; 
and though finding himself at a distance of fifteen 
thousand miles from his native land, yet he could 
not help feeling his soul flit back with lightning 
speed to the place of his nativity, and recalling to 
his recollection that happy land, and the happy 
observance of the Sabbath there. He could not 
but remember the solemn stillness of a Sabbath 
morning throughout Scotland ; and he would now 
say in Old England, the sweets of which he had 
tasted only* yesterday, for he had spent that day in 
a rural district of England, and he could bear, 
testimony to its solemn stillness. At the temple 
of Kalee, he could not help recollecting how, at 
the sound of church bells, the cities here poured 
forth their multitudes of worshipping people, and 
the country villages their groups of peasantry, to 
go forth to the pure worship of the living God ; 
and when he contrasted those pictured and re- 
membered scenes with the infernal ribaldry which 
was being enacted before his eyes, how could he 
help exclaiming, — * Surely that must be the 
employment of a spirit, the foulest of the foul ! ' 
If it were practicable to bring that exhibition 
before the present assembly, was it probable, — 
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was it possible, conceivable, — that any one there 
would be able to give sleep to his eyes, or slumber 
to his eyelids, until he had done ten thousand 
times more than ever for the purpose of putting an 
end to such appalling and revolting practices! 
Oh, there was a loud, an emphatic call, from the 
millions of India, upon professing Christians of 
this country. In their name, and for their sake, 
he called upon the meeting to come forth to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, and against 
the actors in these dark atrocities. He had given 
the meeting but one single specimen out of the 
hundreds that might be adduced. What then 
must be the aggregate ? He called upon them to 
come forward in a case of such inconceivable neces- 
sity, and prove themselves to be worthy of bearing 
the name of that man, who truly proved himself to 
be, without the least disparagement to any body of 
British Christians whatever, the modern apostle of 
England. He called upon them to come forward 
and show themselves worthy of the name of their 
Founder, who was one of nature's own nobles, 
deriving his nobility from a higher source than 
hereditary rank, or the whims and caprices of an 
earthly Sovereign. Oh that the Lord would raise 
up another Wesley, who should go forth, in the 
spirit of Elijah of old, to awaken and shake the 
British churches out of their deadness and slumbers I 
Oh that another Wesley might arise among them. 
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— that he might outrival the last, — and that he 
might have entwined around his brow hereafter, 
as already their venerable Founder had, a garland 
bestudded with jewels, yea, with myriads of re- 
deemed souls, sparkling with the radiance of the 
sun of righteousness, — souls called forth, not from 
Britain alone, but from the land of the Negro, the 
Hottentot, the Indian, and all other parts of the 
known world. Rouse, then, he would say to the 
meeting, and by the grace of God resolve that the 
future year shall infinitely outdo all the past. Oh 
that the Almighty would rend the heavens, and 
come down in the midst of them all, with some- 
thing like a Pentecostal efi'usion of His Spirit ; for 
without that nothing efiectual could be done. 
When that took place in every district, the crj'- 
would be universally raised, which was partially 
raised by the venerable Wesley in many towns and 
villages in his own time, — 'What shall I do to 
be saved 1 ' If this cry were universally raised, 
then, in every hamlet, and in every village, would 
contributions pour into the Christian treasury, with 
the profusion of Indian idolaters, — though ho 
grieved to be obliged to make use of such a com- 
parison to a Christian audience. Then, indeed, 
would the inhabitants of the world be moved by a 
power which the Almighty alone could put in 
motion ; then would the earth yield its in- 
crease ; then would all kindreds, and tribes, and 
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TPvR. DUFF was so eager to be once more in 
"""-^ India, that, when speaking at the General 
Assembly of 1839, he had to vindicate himself from 
insinuations of unworthy motives and of indifference 
to the claims of Scotland. "I would go, not from 
the restless spirit of wild, roving adventure. If the 
animating principle had flowed from that source, 
sure enough it ought by this time to have been 
cured in the case of one who twice suffered ship- 
wreck, barely escaping with life ; who, more than 
once, was well-nigh foundered amid the gales and 
hurricanes of the deep ; and who was twice brought 
to the very brink of the grave by the noxious 
influences of an unfriendly clime. I would go, not 
from any exaggerated estimate or ambitious long- 
ings after the pomp and luxuries of the East. 
No. Dire experience constrains me to say that, 
for the enjoyment of real personal comfort, I would 
rather, infinitely rather, be the occupant of the 
poorest hut, with its homeliest fare, in the coldest 
and bleakest cleft that flanks the sides of the 

E 
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Schehallion or Ben Nevis, than be the possessor of 
the stateliest palace, with its royal appurtenances, in 
the plains of Bengal. I would go, not from any 
freaks of fancy respecting the strangeness of foreign 
lands, and the exciting novelty of labour among 
the dwellers there. There I have been already, 
and can only testify that the state of the heathen 
is far too sad and awful a reality to be a fitting 
theme for story or for song, — unless it be one over 
which heU would rejoice, and heaven weep. I 
would go, not from any unpatriotic dislike of my 
native land, or misanthropic aversion from its 
people or its institutions. No ; for its very rugged- 
ness, as the land of * the mountain and the flood,' 
I cherish more than ordinary fondness. How could 
it be otherwise 1 Nestled and nursed, as it were, 
from earliest infancy, among its wildest and 
sublimest scenes ; no pastime half so exhilarating 
as the attempt to outrival the wild goat in clamber- 
ing from crag to crag, or to outstrip the eagle in 
soaring to their loftiest summits ; no music half so 
sweet as the roar of the cataract among the beetling 
precipices of some dark frowning ravine or solitary 
dell ; no chariot and equipage half so much coveted 
as the buoyant wreaths of mists that scoured 
athwart the scalped brows, or curled their strange 
and fantastic shapes around the ragged peaks ot 
the neighbouring hills : hence a fondness for the 
characteristic scenery of my native land, amounting 
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almost to a passion — a passion which, like every 
other, it requires Divine grace to modify and sub- 
due. For oft as I have strayed among gardens 
and groves, bestudded with the richest products of 
tropical climes, the involuntary ejaculation has ever 
been, 'Give me thy woods, thy barren woods, 
poor Scotland ! ' Towards its people I have 
always cherished the fondest attachment — an 
attachment vastly augmented by the circumstance 
that from Pomona, the mainland of Orkney, to the 
Solway Frith, there is scarcely a city or district in 
Avhich I could not point out one or more personal 
friends, in whose Christian society I have found 
refreshment and delight. Of all its institutions, 
sacred and civil, I have ever" entertained an un- 
bounded admiration — an admiration that has been 
immeasurably enhanced by the contrast which the 
want of them exhibits in other lands. I would 
therefore go, not because I love Scotland less, but 
because I humbly and devoutly trust that, through 
the aid of Divine grace, I have been led to love my 
God and Saviour, and the universal extension of 
His blessed cause on earth : still more, I would go 
because, with the Bible in my hands, I cannot see 
what special claim Scotland has upon me, as a 
minister of Christ, any more than any other land 
embraced within the folds of the everlasting cove- 
nant; because, with the Bible in my hands, I 
cannot see how a soul in Scotland can be intrinsi- 

e2 
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cally more precious than a soul in Greenland, or 
Kaffirland, or Hindostan, or any other region on 
earth." 

In the autumn of 1839, Dr. Duff, so far restored 
to health as to be able to resume his missionary 
labours, embarked for India by the overland route. 
Mrs. Duff accompanied him, but four children were 
left behind, whom the parents did not see again 
for eleven years. A month was spent in Bombay 
with John Wilson, and then there was the sail to 
Calcutta, and hearty welcome in that city. Dr. 
Duff was thankful to be again employed in his 
favourite work, and rejoiced in seeing many signs 
of the success of past labours. What had been 
attempted as an experiment in education had 
developed into a noble institution, and instead of 
one, there were five missionaries from Scotland, all 
actuated by the same spirit, and eager for the con- 
version of the people of Bengal. Instead of four 
converts there were many youths of high caste 
who had thrown off the old Oriental superstitions 
and accepted Christ as the master of their intel- 
lects and their hearts. The following, by the Eev. 
Lai Behari Day, is a beautiful picture of Dr. Duff 
in association with the students : — 

" After my baptism I took up my abode with 
Jagadishwar and Prasanna, who were living in 
Duff's house, situated in the south-eastern comer 
of the grounds of the Institution. We there 
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messed together by ourselves ; but we joined Dr. 
Duff and Mrs. Duff at family worsliip both morning 
and evening. Duff was punctual as clock-work. 
Exactly at eight o'clock in the morning — not one 
minute before or after— the prayer-beU rang and 
we all were in the breakfast-room, where the 
morning worship used to be held. Duff was 
always observant of the forms of politeness, and 
never forgot to shake hands with us, asking us the 
usual question, ' How do you do "? * By the way, 
Duff's shake of the hand was different from that 
of other people. It was not a mere formal, stiff, 
languid shake ; but, like everything else of him, it 
was warm and earnest. He would go on shaking, 
catching first hold of your hand in his, and would 
not let it go for some seconds. The salutations 
over, we took our seats. We always began with 
singing one of the grand old Psalms of David, in 
Rous's Doric versification, Mrs. Duff leading the 
singing. Dr. Duff, though I believe he had a 
delicate ear for music, never led the singing ; he, 
however, joined in it. He generally read the Old 
Testament in the morning, and the New Testa- 
ment in the evening. When I joined the little 
circle, — and there were only five of us ; Duff, Mrs. 
Duff, Jagadishwar, Prasanna, and I, — he was 
reading through the Psalms. He did not read 
long portions — seldom a whole psalm, but only a 
few verses. He seldom made remarks of his own, 
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but read to us the reflections of some pious divine 
on those verses. When going through the Psalms 
he used to read the Exposition of Dr. Dickson ; 
and in the evening, when going through the ISiew 
Testament, he made use of the Commentary — ^if 
my memory does not fail me — of Girdlestone. 
The reading over, we all knelt down. Oh, how 
shall I describe the prayers which Duff offered 
up both morning and evening ! They were such 
exquisitely simple and beautiful prayers. Much as 
I admired Duff in his public appearances — in the 
pulpit and on the platform — I admired and loved 
him infinitely more at the family altar, where, in 
a simple and child-like manner, he devoutly and 
earnestly poured out his soul before our common 
Father in heaven. Duff's prayers were fresh and 
new every morning and evening, naturally arising 
out of the verses read and carefully meditated over. 
And, oh, the animation, the earnestness, the 
fervour, the deep sincerity, the child-like simplicity 
of those prayers ! They were fragrant with the 
aroma of heaven. They were prayers which 
Gabriel or Michael, had they been on earth and had 
they been human beings, would have offered up. 
I, at that time a young convert, experienced sensa- 
tions which it is impossible to describe. I felt as I 
had never before felt. I seemed to breathe the 
atmosphere of heaven. I seemed to be trans- 
ported into the third heaven, standing in tho 
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Holy of Holies, in the presence of the Triune 
Jehovah." 

While the Scotch missionaries went steadily 
onward in their evangelistic labours they were not 
without apprehensions as to th.e effect of Ecclesi- 
astical contention on the Mission. When Dr. 
Duff was in Scotland, the Established Church 
was in violent agitation on the question of Non- 
Intrusion. With India pressing on his heart, he 
felt little inclination to take part in the controversy ; 
but his sympathies were with the men who, 
ecclesiastically and theologically, were the heirs 
and successors of Melville, Henderson, and the 
martyred Guthrie. He was prepared to be faith- 
ful, in spite of reproach and loss, to the principles 
of spiritual independence and evangelical activity 
for which his friend Chalmers and other renowned 
ministers were so grandly contending. It was not, 
however, without pain of heart and disturbance 
of mind that he contemplated the possibility of 
severance from the Church endeared to him by so 
many holy memories and associations. A thousand 
voices seemed to say to him, " Pause, pause ; 
cling to the Establishment ; and if you do so you 
will advance, without interruption, in the gorgeous 
vessel of Church and State, which so majestically 
ploughs the waves over a sea of troubles." . But 
neither sentinient' nor expediency could allure Dr. 
Duff from what he regarded as the path of duty ; 
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and when the crisis came, he, with the other 
missionaries labouring in Calcutta, signified his 
adherence to the Free Church of Scotland. 

There were grave considerations as to the appro- 
priation of the Mission property. Dr. Duff felt 
that morally the college, with its library and 
scientific apparatus, belonged to himself and col- 
leagues, for it had been built and furnished by 
private gifts and legacies. Legally, however, the 
right was with the Establishment ; and the proposal 
to its Missionary Committee was that the Free 
Church should purchase the premises, so that the 
missionaries might continue their work on the old 
site, and with the old appliances. It was at the 
same time suggested that the Established Church 
should break new ground by sending its agents to 
the cities of Upper India, where they could advance 
to Sindh, the Punjab, and Central Asia. But 
party feeling was at that time too strong to allow 
an amicable settlement of the difficulty, and the 
missionaries had to leave the building which had 
been the scene of their patient labour and won- 
derful success. 

In looking for a new centre of operations, Dr. 
Duff found a native house, suitable as to dimen- 
sions, for the Free Church Institution. It was. 
rented, and ministers and teachers, with more than 
a thousand pupils, met in it for the first time on 
March 4th, 1844. The great hall, which had been 
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gorgeous with the pomps of idolatry, resounded 
with the worship of the living God ; and the 
chamber which had been the shrine of the family- 
images was used as a class-room in which children 
were taught to read the parables and discourses of 
Jesus. 

Being once more settled in Calcutta, Dr. Duff 
turned his attention to the rural districts. Leaving 
to the Establishment the whole country on the left 
of the Hooghly, he crossed over to its right side, 
where he purchased a school-house which had been 
built by one of the native sects, but was closed on 
account of the inability of its owners to carry on 
educational work in that locality. It was his inten- 
tion to found mission premises on the site, the 
funds for which came to him in a singular manner. 
Major, afterwards Sir James Outram, had three 
thousand pounds allotted to him as his share of the 
prize-money accruing from the conquest of Sindh. 
He was too high-minded to care for money thus 
obtained, and suggested to the authorities in Cal- 
cutta that they should keep it for the benefit of the 
injured Ameers. Hearing of their refusal to accept 
it for that purpose, he said, " Very well, it cannot 
be helped; I regard this prize simply as blood- 
luoney, and will not touch a farthing of it for my 
own personal use, but will distribute it among the 
religious and philanthropic charities of Bombay." 
Soon after coming to this decision, Outram wrote 
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to Dr. Duff, saying that after a wide distribution 
of the money, there still remained six thousand 
rupees. "Have you," he asked, "any object on 
the banks of the Ganges to which this can be 
profitably applied?" The immediate reply was, 
" Oh, yes ! I want an educational institution in a 
populous locality on the bank of the river in an 
excellent situation, and have been waiting a con- 
siderable time to secure the means of erecting a 
suitable building. Now, singularly enough, the 
minimum sum fixed on in my own mind was 
exactly six thousand rupees ; and if you approve 
the idea you may send that sum to me, and we 
shall commence at once the erection of the build- 
ing." The money was forwarded, and Outram 
said, "What a pity I did not know about this 
earlier ! otherwise, for such objects, of which I 
highly approve, you might have got the whole of 
the money." 

Dr. Duff rejoiced not only in the intellectual 
development of the students in the Calcutta insti- 
tution, but also in clear, well-attested conversions 
to the faith of Christ. Umesh Chunder Sirkar 
had been convinced of the truth of the Bible, and 
wished to make a public profession of Christianity. 
But he was only sixteen, and his father, a bigoted 
idolater, having great influence as treasurer to one 
of the wealthy families of Bengal, sternly opposed 
his purpose. Still he would not abandon the truth, 
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and for two years he and liis child- wife carefully 
searched the Scriptures when they could hide 
themselves from the prying glance of relatives and 
servants. After diligent study of the Bengalee 
Bible, Uraesh taught his wife the Bengalee trans- 
lation of The Pilgrirnls Progress. Though she was 
only twelve years old, she had a vivid perception 
of the spiritual significance of the great allegory, 
and on reading the story of Christian's flight from 
the City of Destruction, she exclaimed, " Is not 
this exactly our condition ? Are we not now 
lingering in the City of Destruction % Is it not our 
duty to act like Christians — to arise, forsake all, 
and flee for our lives ? " Taking advantage of 
an idolatrous festival, when Hindoo wives were 
allowed to visit their friends in closed palankeens, 
Umesh conducted his brave girl-wife to Dr. Duff's 
house. Accompanied by Jagadishwar, another 
convert, they presented themselves to the mis- 
sionary at the close of a prayer-meeting held for 
the Christian natives. He had been longing for 
some token of God's power and grace when the 
three suddenly appeared before him. It looked 
like the realisation of a wonderful dream, and his 
fervent ejaculation was, " The Lord be praised !" 

But while Dr. Duff was rejoicing, the youth's 
father and family connections were roused to mad- 
ness, and gathered about the mission-house in a 
menacing manner. The father and brother of 
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Umesh, with another Hindoo gentleman, had free 
access to the mission-house ; but though day after 
day they tried all their arts, they could not persuade 
the young man to deny Christ. Then the Supreme 
Court was applied to, on the ground that Umesh 
was illegally detained by Dr. Duff, it being stated 
on affidavit that he was little more than fourteen 
years old. It was proved that he had passed 
his eighteenth year, consequently the application 
failed. He and his wife were baptised ; the first 
instance known in Bengal of husband and wife 
becoming members of the Christian Church at the 
same time. Other conversions followed ; some of 
them remarkable as being in the face of violent 
persecutions alternating with heathen blandish- 
ments. 

The departure of so many young men of high 
family and bright intelligence from the temples of 
Bralimanism, for the fold of Christ, excited the worst 
passions of the Hindoos, and there were whispers 
of a plot to check the movement by a murderous 
attack on Dr. Duff. But the stout-hearted High- 
lander was not to be turned from duty by fears as 
to personal safety. Writing in the Hurkaru, he 
told the native gentlemen of Calcutta that his 
trust in God was a truer pledge of security than a 
lodgment in Fort William with its bristling array 
of artillery. He also reminded them that any 
resort to violence would only hasten the downfall 
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of Hindooism and speed on the triumphs of Gospel 
truth. 

In addition to missionary labours, which would 
have overwhelmed a man of ordinary powers, Dr. 
DufF undertook the editorship of the Calcutta 
Eevieio. In his hands it became a "banner dis- 
played because of the truth," in opposition to 
theories inimical to India's true interests. He 
refused to take remuneration for his services ; but 
feeling that the Institution he had founded ought 
to derive some benefit from the Review, accepted 
five hundred rupees a year for scholarships and 
prizes. A true philanthropist, he united with 
medical men and wealthy Bengalees in the estab- 
lishment of a Medical College Hospital for the 
poor of all creeds and races. He preached in aid 
of the funds of the hospital, and gave a marvel- 
lously graphic description of native invalids 
stretched on bare mats or coarse grass, and dying, 
without a hand to minister to their necessities, 
amid belts of jungle and patches of underwood 
reeking with noisome vapours from decayed vege- 
tation. Towards the close of the sermon he 
pronounced an eloquent eulogy on John Aber- 
crombie, the foremost physician and philanthropist 
in Edinburgh. He spoke of him as a father in 
Israel, a prince in the realms of cultured intellect 
and high philosophy; and mentioned th6 fact that 
he never visited a patient without first seeking 
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the guidance and blessing of God in fervent prayer. 
While the preacher was thus referring to his high 
ability and trustful piety, thousands of families 
in Scotland were lamenting that his benevolent 
career had come to an end. Dr. Duff felt his 
death as a personal bereavement on account of " his 
more than paternal kindness to any of our dear 
children when labouring under disease." He had 
also commended himself to the Missionary by the 
readiness with which he consented to the publi- 
cation, for use in the Christian Colleges of India, 
of cheap editions of his Inquiries concerning ihe 
Intellectual Powers, and his Philosophy of ihe Moral 
Feelings. 

Two years later a still greater sorrow befell Dr. 
Duff. Early one Friday morning he and Mrs. 
Duff were on the house-top enjoying the coolness 
of the air, when an Episcopalian friend told them 
that Dr. Chalmers was dead. The tidings smote 
heavily on the heart of the Missionary. He 
thought of his own association with the departed 
patriarch, the lectures in St. Andrew's, the ordina- 
tion in Edinburgh, the friendship and counsel 
which had never failed; and he poured out his 
feelings in a letter to Dr. Buchanan, in which he 
affirmed that Dr. Chalmers had been for years the 
piaster mind of his own country, and the leading 
missionary spirit of Christendom. 

The Free Church, looking round for a man to 
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succeed Dr. Chalmers as Professor of Theology in 
the New College in Edinburgh, came to the conclu- 
sion that no one was so qualified for the great 
office as the missionary who, by his piety, his 
genius, and gigantic activities, had wrought such 
wonders among the people of Calcutta. But Dr. 
DuiF was unwilling to abandon his missionary 
calling, even for the honour and influence of a 
chair, venerable and sacred with memories of the 
grandest presbyter that Scotland had ever seen. 
All that he would consent to was a temporary 
visit to Scotland for the purpose of consolidating 
the missionary organisation of the Free Church. 

Before starting on the homeward voyage he 
resolved to survey as many Indian mission stations 
as possible. He sailed to Madras, and went thence 
on a tour through the districts of Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, and Tinnevelli. As he travelled from 
city to city he saw temples which by their vast 
extent and lavished magnificence strikingly attest 
the power which a false religion once had over the 
skill, the industry, and the wealth of the people. 
But no monument of idolatry in Southern India 
impressed him so much as the stately pagoda of 
Seringham, in Trichinopoly. He passed through 
seven great courts or squares, and looked with 
amazement on their portals of granite, and towers 
covered with mythologic imagery. On reaching 
the seventh court, he was taken into the hall for 
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pilgrim worsliippers, which has a roof supported by 
a thousand pillars. Climbing to the roof, he saw 
the whole plan of the pagoda, and had his atten- 
tion specially directed to the gilded d9me over the 
shrine of the principal idol. When he came down 
a row of boxes was opened before him, containing 
the treasures of the god. There were vessels of gold 
from one to several stones in weight, and golden or- 
naments enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and pearis. He was also shown the massive plates 
of gold used for covering the figure of the god, 
which he judged to be not less than fifteen feet in 
height. It was to him painful and humiliating to 
see how the riches of the earth, which belong to 
the Lord, were thus devoted to a foul and debasing 
superstition. But while he lamented the sad perver- 
sity of the human mind, as evidenced by the sculp- 
' tured masonry and jewelled splendours of heathen 
pagodas, he was cheered by visiting scenes which, 
had been consecrated by the labours of the early 
Protestant missionaries. At Tranquebar he en- 
tered the church built by Ziegenbalg, the first 
Protestant who carried the glad tidings of salva- 
tion from Europe to India. He ascended the 
pulpit, and experienced a thrill of holy feeling as 
he stood on the very spot from which Ziegenbalg 
and other saintly men had preached to thousands 
in Tamil, German, Danish, and Portuguese. From. 
the church he went to the house in which Ziegen- 
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balg lived, where he regretted to see the famous 
old library of the mission in a sad state of neglect, 
many of the fine old tomes of divinity being in an 
utterly unreadable state. But he was still more 
sorry to find that the manuscripts of the mis- 
sionaries, in German and Latin, had been allowed 
to fall into decay, or had been sold as waste 
paper. The waste, he felt, was the more to be 
deplored, for if the manuscripts had been pre- 
served, they would have been invaluable as illus- 
trations of the history of the mission. At Tanjore 
he lingered lovingly over memories of Schwartz. At- 
tending the morning service for the scholars of the 
mission, he heard prayers read by a native catechist 
. from the desk in which Schwartz was wont to offi- 
ciate. When the service was over he inspected the 
church, and noticed many monumental flag-stones 
on the floor, bearing the names of missionaries and 
of members of their families. But the stone which 
most interested him was the one over the remains 
of Schwartz, inscribed with a verse composed by, 
and expressing the affection of the missionary's royal 
pupil, Sarabojee, the Maharaja of Tanjore. 

Returning to Calcutta, Dr. Duff started thence 
on a tour through part of Northern India. He 
found great variety of interest in the districts, 
which had been enriched and beautified by the 
old Moguls. At Agra he saw the famous Pearl 

Mosque ; the arched audience hall in which 
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Akbar received the homage of .tributary princes ; 
and the Zenana with its pillared balconies and 
delicate carving. But his admiration must have 
been still more excited by the Taj, three miles 
from the city, a beautiful and costly pile, reared 
by the Emperor Shahjehan as a tomb for his wife. 
Its minarets and domes are of pure white marble : 
the doorways and windows also are of the same 
material, but so inlaid with stones of gorgeous 
colour as to suggest a mass of sculptured snow, 
hung with choicest flowers from Indian gardens. 
For scenic eifect the building is unsurpassed as it 
stands in its graceful outlines amid the rich green 
foliage, and under the deep blue of the overarching 
sky. But the interior is, if possible, more wonderful 
even than the exterior. In the centre of the 
polished pavement there is a stately cenotaph, sur- 
rounded by a screen consisting of archways and 
panels. The screen is of marble, chiselled into a 
lace-work of intertwining patterns, and the whole is 
enriched with garlands wrought in precious stones. 

Dr. Duff visited Futtehpore Sikri, and when in 
Scotland wrote the following in a lady's album : — 

" About twenty-four miles to the west of Agra 
is a narrow ridge of sandstone hills, about three 
miles in length, called Futtehpore Sikri. There 
dwelt an aged Mohammedan saint, who was con- 
sulted by the celebrated Mogul Emperor Akbar 
about an heir to his throne. Having reason to be 
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satisfied with the result of the consultation, 
the emperor, in order to secure the continual 
counsel and intercession of so holy a man, took up 
his abode at Sikri, covering the hill with superb 
buildings of red sandstone for himself, his family, 
his courtiers, and public offices. The whole hill is 
now one enormousl niass of ruins and rubbish, 
with the exception of the mosque and tomb of the 
old hermit. The mosque is one of the largest and 
most imposing in the world. Its chief gateway, 
one hundred and twenty feet in height, and the 
same in breadth, facing the south, on the brow of 
the hill, is truly magnificent. Inside this gateway, 
on the right of the entrance, is engraved on stone 
in large characters, which stand out boldly in bas- 
relief, a remarkable sentence in Arabic. Literally 
translated, it is as follows : ' Jesus, on whom be 
peace, has said : The world is merely a bridge ; 
you are to pass over it, and not to build your 
dwellings upon it/ There is no such sentence 
authentically recorded of Jesus ; but it does em- 
body the spirit of some of His teachings. As an 
Arabic tradition, it is singular and striking. True 
in itself, the spectacle of ruins by which it was 
surrounded seemed to be the most emphatic com- 
mentary on its truth. It was with peculiar 
emotions that I gazed at this curious inscription, 
and then at the ruined edifices which once were 
imperial palaces and courtly establishments, re- 
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plenislied with all the grandeur and glory of 
the greatest and wisest of Asiatic sovereigns. 
Poor Akbar ! with all his magnificence, lie built 
his dwellings on the bridge ; and now they are all 
gone ! Let us take a lesson from the inscription 
and commentary of Futtehpore Sikri ! Let us lay 
up our treasures in heaven, and through fjiith in 
the Divine Redeemer look forward to the man- 
sions of everlasting light and glory there." 

While on his northern tour he went to Kotghur, 
the extreme station of the Church Missionary 
Society. Passing along a narrow bridle path 
hewn on the side of a precipitous hill, he saw a 
native shepherd with his flock following him in 
the Eastern manner. The shepherd had a crook, 
and if a sheep crept too far up the steep acclivity, 
or wandered too near the precipice, he applied the 
crook to one of its hind legs, and gently pulled it 
back till it rejoined the flock Going up to the 
shepherd. Dr. Duff saw that in one hand he had 
a long rod armed with iron. Wolves and hyenas 
were numerous in that part of the country, and 
the rod was "used to defend the flock from their 
attacks. At once Dr. Duff perceived, as he had 
not done before, the significance of the verse in 
the twenty-third Psalm : " Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil : for Thou art with me ; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me." 



VI. 

PLEADING FOR INDIA. 

TZTAVINGr completed his tour, Dr. Duff cm- 
barked for his native land, and was in 
Edinburgh in May, 1850. He attended the Free 
Church Assembly, and during its sitting gave five 
great speeches. His method in the preparation of 
his brilliant orations was simple and effective. A 
friend said to him one day, "Duff, there^s one 
thing connected with your speeches which I cannot 
understand.*' " What is that V ^'To a stranger 
who knows nothing of your mental character, or 
how you go about preparing for public speaking, 
there is one thing which is always striking ; it is 
this : they seem from beginning to end to be sudden, 
impromptu, spontaneous effusions, and yet there 
are parts of them that look so artistically and 
artificially prepared that it is difficult to believe 
that they are impromptu effusions." The explana- 
tion given by Dr. Duff was that he thoroughly 
mastered the principles and details of the subject 
on which he was about to speak, but only embodied 
them in language at the time of delivery. When, 
however, there were points of a difficult or delicate 
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nature, he turned them over and over in his mind 
until not only the thought became confirmed, but 
also the very words in which it was to be expressed. 
When delivering the speech he gave those points 
in the language in which they had been premedi- 
tated; but the passages coming in their natural 
order and connection they seemed to be the spon- 
taneous outflow of the moment. One of his grandest 
sweeps of oratory was prepared while he was 
walking in the light of a beautiful summer morn- 
ing • from Perth to Scone. The sky spanning the 
hills with lovely blue, the freshness and beauty of 
the grass and foliage, the sweet carolling of larks 
and tlirushes, suggested thoughts and images which 
were wrought up so magnificently as to form the 
most memorable part of the speech into which they 
were incorporated. 

Tall and slender, his face darkened by an Asian 
sun, his arms in rapid motion, and with voice 
heard at times only in an eager whisper, he en- 
thralled his vast audience by statements and 
appeals combining the copiousness of Burke and 
the passion of Fox, with much of the imperative 
majesty of Chatham. One night he was speaking 
in an atmosphere so heated, and with such excess 
of feeling, that his friends trembled for his life, and 
at the close of a grand climax Dr. Tweedie suggested 
that the conclusion of the speech should be post- 
poned. He, however, said that he must go on, and 
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he did so for two additional hours, no one moving 
excepting to catch the faint yet thrilling tones of 
the peroration. 

In one of his speeches Dr. Duff alluded to the 
Jacobite songs with which he was familiar in 
boyhood : " Eoving in the days of my youth over 
the heathery heights, or climbing the craggy steeps 
of my native land, or lying down to enjoy the 
music of the roaring waterfalls, I was wont to 
admire the heroic spirit which they breathed ; and 
they became so stamped in memory that I have 
carried them with me over more than half the 
world. One of these seemed to me to embody 
the quintessence of loyalty of an earthly kind. 
It is the stanza in which it is said by the father or 
mother : 

* I hae but ae son, the brave young* Donald : ' 

and then the gush of emotion turned his heart, 
as it were, inside out, and he exclaimed : 

* But, oh I bad I ten, they would follow Prince Charlie.' 

Are these the visions of romance — the dreams 
of poetry and of song 1 ! let that rush of youth- 
ful warriors from 'bracken, bush, and glen,* that 
rallied round the standards of Glenfinnan ; let the 
gory beds and cold, cold, grassy winding- sheets of 
bleak CuUoden Muir bear testimony to the reality, 
the intensity of the loyalty to an earthly prince. 
And shall a Highland father and, mother give up 
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all their children as a homage to earthly loyalty, 
and shall I be told that in the Churches of Christ, 
in the Free Church of Scotland, fathers and mothers 
will begrudge their children to Him who is the 
King of kings and Lord of lords? Will they 
testify their loyalty to an earthly prince, to whom 
they lie under very little obligation, by giving up 
all their sons, while they refuse, when it comes to 
the point of critical decision, even one son for the 
army of Immanuel, to whom they owe their life, 
their salvation, their all 1 Surely if this state of 
things be continued, we may well conclude that 
we are in an age of little men, and that, with all 
our loud talkings, we have not risen beyond the 
stature of pigmies in soundness, or loyalty, or 
devotedness to our Heavenly King. O ! then, let 
this matter weigh heavily on our minds." 

The speaker then told how deeply he had been 
affected by finding in a solitary, out-of-the-way 
place on the banks of the Straits of Palk a tomb- 
stone which had been reared in memory of a young 
officer from a homestead on the braes of his own 
native Athole. He also said that from one end of 
India to another there is not a valley, nor dell, nor 
burning waste which has not been enriched with 
the bones, nor a river nor a stream which has 
not been crimsoned with the blood of Scotland's 
children. 

" And will you," he asked, " fathers and mothers, 
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send out your children in thousands in quest of 
this bubble fame — this bubble wealth — this bubble 
honour and perishable renown, and will you pro- 
hibit them from going forth in the army of the 
great Immanuel, to win crowns of glory and im- 
perishable renown in the realms of everlasting day 1 
0, do not refuse their services — their lives, if 
necessary,— or the blood of the souls of perishing 
millions may be required at your hands. Fathers 
and mothers are not responsible for grace in the 
hearts of their offspring, but they are responsible 
for using the means in their power; and I now 
refer only to those who habitually discourage their 
sons and daughters, and throw obstacles in the 
way, when they would enter the missionary field, 
while they would hurl them forth to battle and to 
death 1 " 

Dr. Duff was urgent with other religious com- 
munities as well as his own to extend their opera- 
tions in India. Speaking at the great Wesleyan 
Missionary Meeting in Exeter Hall, he said, after 
giving some startling facts in reference to the 
gigantic heathenisms of the East : 

" People often talk of outreness and nonde- 
scriptness in some of your measures and opera- 
tions. Now, this outreness and nondescriptness 
seem to me the very fitnesses of the Wesleyan 
system for some of the ends and objects you have 
in view. Driven up and down, as one is, in all 
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the regions of tLe earth, one must feel that to 

attempt to cany out all your plans to all countries, 

and apply them to all circumstances, in fixed, 

unchanging, Procrustes-like forms, is the very 

perfection of ridiculousness. You must adapt 

the means to the end; maintain your principles; 

but mould your modes of action like the plastic 

clay. It is because I feel that there is a fire in the 

body of Wesleyan Methodists, that I should like 

to see it make a prodigious effort for the next 

year, and fasten on some feasible object, such as 

getting up a grand Wesleyan College, with all 

other evangelistic appliances, at Negapatam ; and 

for this purpose to raise at once the sum of 

^50,000. Why noti It would be a glorious 

achievement. . But whether it be so or not, you 

must excuse me for saying, that when one goes 

out and stands in the midst of these heathens ; 

when one finds their pagodas, a mile square, with 

all their intricate labyrinths and windings, all 

their receptacles for pilgrims, and their multitudes 

of Brahmins; when one goes and stands in the 

midst of all this, and looks around ; — I ask you to 

say, if we have begun the evangelisation of India, 

in the real or .apostolic sense of the term ? I 

speak the plain truth. Looking around, over all 

these immense multitudes, comparing them with 

the smallness and utter inadequacy of the agency 

brought to bear upon them, it seems, humanly 
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speaking, like the attempt, by means of a few- 
twinkling tapers, to turn the darkness of the 
cloudy night into the meridian brightness of un- 
clouded day ; or, with a few spades, to go and at 
once level the Apennines and the Alps ; or, with 
a few buckets, to go and drain the German and 
Atlantic Oceans ; or, with a few pocket knives, to 
go and cut down the forests on the Norwegian hills ; 
or, with a few squibs and crackers, to go and 
demolish the stupendous fortress of Gibraltar ; or, 
with a web of gossamer, to go and capture the 
crocodile of the Nile, or the great whale of the 
Greenland seas. It looks almost lilce preposter- 
ousness run mad, like absurdity in hysterics, like 
illusion dancing in the maddest frenzy, like the 
unsubstantial dream or vision of the dreamer, who 
dreams that he has been dreaming. This is the 
sort of sensation conveyed on the spot. Hundreds 
may say, ' This is exaggeration. Oriental figure, or 
hyperbole.' I do not care by what name you may 
stigmatise it. It is my wish to convey an impres- 
sion of something real, something actual, — some- 
thing terrifically real, something tremendously ac- 
tual. And I would, if I could, have every heart riven 
by the thunder of heaven into deep-seared convic- 
tions ; and have these convictions indelibly branded 
all over with a pencil dipped in the lightning of 
heaven, so that they should never be forgotten, — 
80 that, if you did not think of them in the day- 
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time, you might be haunted by them in the visions 
of the night. I would say, then, to this great 
body of Wesleyans, Do look abroad; and, great 
as your achievements have been, let them be 
reckoned but the A B C of the future, — ^the mere 
alphabet from which you are to start with regard 
to the great future. And let me, in the name of 
the heathen who are not here to plead for them- 
selves, — let me say to all the bodies and churches 
in this land. Do not allow your differences of 
judgment at home, or partisanships of any kind, 
to interfere with the great cause of evangelising 
the world. What have the poor heathen done, 
that they should be made the victims of your dif- 
ferences of judgment 1 I would say, then. Awake ! 
and let us all resolve to think as little of the past 
as possible ; for the day will come when we shall 
think of our great doings, as we reckon them, with 
our eyes half-closed with shame. It will come to 
be so. You may think this exaggeration, again. 
I cannot help it. Let us, then, arise, and shake 
off the encumbering dews of the night, the hoar- 
frost appendages of wintry time. Why should we 
not so arise, and carry with us into the world our 
honoured badges of Christian discipleship ? Why 
should we not scorn any alliance with the dross of 
the earth 1 Why should we not disdain any asso- 
ciation with its grovelling vanities ? Why should 
we not rise to assert our noble lineage as the sons 
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of the living God, as heirs of the eternal inherit- 
ance; and maintain untarnished our true dignity 
as princes of the blood royal of Heaven 1 Is this 
a time to sit down in indolent security, or suicidal 
indifference, indulging in the sloth of waking 
reveries, and fitful dreams of worldly splendour ? 
If ever there was a time when the events of Provi- 
dence pealed more strongly than another in the 
ears of a slumbering world, this is the time. Ee- 
member how our blessed Saviour rebuked the men 
of His generation who paid no attention to the 
signs of the times. There are many who indulge 
in visions of the future; but they are often the 
visions of their own dreams. With the Bible in 
our hands, and not giving way to mere carnal 
dreams, are we not bound to look forward ? and if 
we see, in the far-distant future, the glorious mil- 
lennial reign, are we not bound to say, * Let us be 
prepared for all the events that are to come upon 
us, ere we pass into that glorious period 1 ^ And 
now, — ^when Jehovah is whetting His sword in the 
sight of all nations, and when the destroying angel 
is at our doors, — surely, this is not the time for us 
to lull ourselves to sleep on our past achievements, 
as if we had done wonders, and evangelised the 
world ! Is it not high time that one and all of us 
should rise up and see to it that we have made 
our salvation and election sure, and acquit our- 
selves of the blood of our fellow- creatures, by 

G 
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going forth to ensure the salvation of the heathen ? 
People are looking about, and saying, 'AH is 
, quiet, and all will be peace.' But, with the Bible 
in our hands, are we not led to say, ' It is rather 
the still pause that precedes the breaking out of 
the hurricane r And ought we not to be pre- 
pared for it 1 Only three years ago, what a spec- 
tacle was presented to us ! Did we not behold the 
prophetic earth, the universal fabric and frame- 
work of society among the Papal kingdoms, shak- 
ing, yea, reeling, in the throes of dissolution 1 Did 
we not behold, as it were, the prophetic mountains, 
the kings and rulers of the earth, cast down, and 
hurled into the sea, — the agitated prophetic sea 
of peoples and nations, with their multitudinous 
waves of anarchy and trouble 1 And are we not 
warranted in saying, these are but the first drops 
of the descending judgment 1 If so, is it not high 
time we should be up, and make good our own 
entrance into the ark 1 that we should preach the 
Gospel to every creature 1 that we should be found 
on every shore, securing the entrance of myriads 
into the ark of the everlasting covenant, which can 
alone carry us in safety across the fiery deluge that 
shall sweep over this foredoomed earth? Once 
admitted into the ark, we shall be saved. Tossed 
we may be, by many a storm and many a tempest ; 
but, with Jesus in the vessel, we cannot perish. 
Imperilled we may be by worse than Scylla rocks 
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frowning on us on the one hand, and by worse 
than Charybdis whirlpools threatening to swallow 
us up on the other ; but, with Jesus in the vessel, 
perish we never shall. And when the storm is 
raging the loudest, and the elements are the 
fiercest, we can retire, as it were, into the pre- 
sence-chamber of our beloved Kedeemer ; and one 
glance from His gracious countenance will speak 
peace to the spirit, and diffuse a gleam of radiance 
athwart the fearful gloom. Every sigh will be 
converted into a song of deliverance, and every 
cloud will be tinted with the rainbow of hope; 
and onward will the vessel glide, till it reach in 
safety the promised land, — ^those verdant fields, 

* Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.' 

And as Noah, in the days of old, on landing on 
Mount Ararat, offered a sacrifice to the Lord, so 
assuredly shall we, once landed on the heights of 
the heavenly Zion, safe from the floods of that 
tempestuous fire that shall burn up the earth, and 
consume the wicked, joyously present our sacrifices 
too, even sacrifices of thanksgiving, and songs of 
high praise for evermore." 

For three years and a half Dr. Duff devoted 
himself to the advocacy of missions in different 
parts of the country, especially insisting on the 
formation of local associations and systematic in- 
gathering of subscriptions. It was wise in him thus 
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to urge organisation and stated giving. Even his 
orations, Niagara-like in rushing pomp and pris- 
matic splendour, could not effect so much for the 
cause of missions as the quiet perseverance of 
ministers and people in collecting funds over a 
prescribed area. It was impossible for congrega- 
tions to retain the surging enthusiasm of soul which 
they experienced while listening to his gorgeous 
and impassioned declamations, but they could 
render continuous help to the work which absorbed 
his life by regulated labour and periodical offerings. 
His efforts in that direction were not in vain, for 
his importunate pleading was followed by the 
establishment of five hundred associations. 

He was in England and Wales in the autumn of 
1851. At Carnarvon he preached to the largest 
audience he had ever addressed, from fifteen to 
twenty thousand persons being present. The 
service was on a green acclivity behind the town ; 
and from the platform the preacher could see the 
Menai Straits, Snowdon, and other Welsh hills; 
but to him the most magnificent feature in the 
scene was the dense mass of people eager for the 
truth of Christ. Though comparatively few under- 
stood English, every one seemed to listen with 
devout attention ; and the air was so still that his 
voice was heard by those on the outside of the 
crowd. At Woolwich he officiated for the* Pres- 
byterian minister. After the morning service, a 
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female expressed a ■wish to speak to him. She 
told him that she was a nurse in an officer's family, 
that the Lord had done much for her soul, that 
she desired to show her gratitude by remembering 
His cause, and concluded by putting a sovereign 
into his hand to help in sending the Gospel to the 
perishing heathen. Noticing his look of surprise, 
she said, " Oh, sir, what is that compared with what 
He has done for my soul ! " 

Dr. Duff was Moderator of the Free Church 
Assembly in 1851. While not ambitious for per- 
sonal honour, he was thankful for the office, as 
showing the reverence of his fathers and brethren 
for the missionary calling. He gave graceful and 
affectionate welcome to pastors from the Keformed 
Churches of France and Belgium, and made the 
representatives of English and Irish Synods feel 
that they had a large-hearted brother in the chair. 
In his closing address he reviewed the proceedings 
of the Assembly, which had been in part directed 
to an elevation of the theological and literary 
standards for the students in the College. He 
contended strongly for the union of learning and 
piety, being convinced that piety without learning 
tends to fanaticism, and learning without piety to 
frigid indifference. 

The following year he was for some time in the 
north of Scotland. Gliding along the Caledonian 
Canal, he was delighted with the scenery of 
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mountains and woods which skirt the narrow 
yet romantic lochs, forming a watery track across 
the whole breadth of the country. But his special 
interest was in the forest-clad hills and swarded 
braes of Glengarry, as he saw them from Loch 
Orch. Writing to his wife, he said : " I do not 
now wonder that your youthful fancy was fired in 
these regions. I thought, as I passed, that I saw 
you in mental vision, skipping along these beau- 
tiful lawns and banks and sloping acclivities in all 
the gay and buoyant vigour of eighteen. And I 
trow that among all the gazers on that scene of in- 
spiring and exhilarating joy there would be no one 
more joyously elastic than my own beloved partner. 
But then, probably, this world, with its phantas- 
magoria of fleeting dreams, may have occupied the 
chief place in her affections ; while now, praised be 
God, the enduring realities of the everlasting future 
in the realms of day, have acquired their proper 
ascendency ; and so the sober pursuits of 49, 
Minto-street, Newington, may be not only more 
profitable, but in reality more prolific of pure joy 
to the spirit than the gaysome, lightsome, buxom 
joyousness of Glengarry in the days of blooming 
and elastic girlhood." 

In April, 1853, Dr. Duff was in London, giving 
evidence before a Parliamentary Committee on the 
education of the youth of India. His statements 
as to the necessity of the Christian element in the 
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schools and colleges made a deep impression on the 
Committee ; and Lord Ellenborough, notorious as 
a patron of idolatry, was more than once put to 
shame by his high-toned and statesmanly utterances. 
It is pleasing to see the witness who so distin- 
guished himself in the presence of Peers and great 
Commoners, doing the simple work of an Evan- 
gelist. Deep as he was in Indian affairs, he ex- 
plored some of the worst parts of London in com- 
pany with one of the agents of the London City 
Mission. One Sunday he was in a street in the 
East- end of London, and began to preach to the 
Papists and outcasts who soon gathered round him 
in large numbers, and listened attentively while he 
repeated the promise of mercy to sinners who were 
willing to be saved from their sins. Some were 
deeply affected, and at the close of the address 
came forward, and with tears in their eyes, thanked 
him for words such as they had never before 
heard. 

In response to an urgent invitation Dr. Duff 
went to America in 1854. His appearance in the 
United States caused immense excitement. The 
general feeling was, " No such man has visited us 
since the days of Whitefield." Between sixty and 
seventy ministers were waiting to welcome him, 
when, after a journey hindered by deep snow- 
drifts, he arrived late at night at the house of his 
host in Philadelphia. He was overwhelmed by 
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the reception, and could only reply to the salu- 
tations of the ministers by an earnest look and 
tearful eye. His first speech in Philadelphia 
was in a hall built to contain between three 
and four thousand people. It was crowded, and 
thousands struggled in vain for admission. When 
he rose to speak there was an outburst of ap- 
plause, which was repeated again and again. 
Throughout there was immense excitement, but 
when he alluded to America and Britain as 
the two great props of evangelic Protestantism 
in the world, and said that America would 
never stand by and see the old mother-country 
trodden down by the legions of European de- 
spotism, there was a tempest of acclamation, 
and the great audience heaved to and fro in 
surging billows, like the Atlantic Ocean in a 
hurricane. In New York his oratory produced 
like effects. His hearers were entranced by the 
long, magnificent periods in which he pictured the 
scenery and the superstitions of India. Reporters 
laid down their pens in despair, feeling that they 
might as well attempt to report a thunderstorm as 
to put the fire and vehemence of the speaker into 
words. Towards the close of the speech his face 
shone with an almost unearthly light, and he 
seemed the very embodiment of Christian missions 
as, lost in his theme, he predicted, in glowing, im- 
passioned accents, the universal triumphs of the 
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Gospel. When he sat down the vast assembly 
rose and sang 

" Praise God from whom all blessings flow 1" 

From the United States Dr. Duff went to Canada, 
and then returning to New York, where he received 
the diploma of LL.D., embarked for England. 
Prostration of body, caused by overwork, com- 
pelled him to rest for a time ; but in October, 
1855, he was again on his way to India. 



VII. 

SCENES OF LATER LIFE. 

T^R. DUFF was thankful to be once more at 
-■-^ his old post, but had not been there two 
years when India was convulsed by the Mutiny, 
and Cawnpore, Lucknow and Delhi became scenes 
of fearful suffering and exalted heroism. There 
were at times grave fears as to the safety of the 
European residents in Calcutta. But Dr. Duff, 
trusting in God, was calm and confident as if his 
dwelling had been on one of the braes of his 
native Athole. One Sunday night there was such 
a panic that he and Mrs. Duff, with another 
couple, were the only British residents left in 
Cornwallis Square. They, however, slept as usual ; 
and on the Monday morning the Missionary's 
remark was, " Well, I have not enjoyed such a soft, 
sweet, refreshing rest for months past.*' He had 
a statesmanly grasp of the difficulties of the time, 
and of the policy to be adopted, and developed 
his thoughts in a series of letters which were pub- 
lished in this country. The letters also contained 
graphic and appreciative sketches of the men who, 
equal to Clive in heroism, and to Warren Hastings 
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in sagacity, but with the additional glory of a 
Christian character, restored the supremacy of the 
flag -which Hindoo and Mohammedan had scorn- 
fully trailed in blood and dust. Writing in 
reference to the death of Sir Henry Havelock he 
said: "Faithful as a patriot warrior to his 
earthly sovereign, he lived to receive from her 
gracious Majesty a first instalment of honour and 
reward, and to hear how a grateful country had 
hailed his great services with unbounded admira- 
tion and applause. But, faithful also as a soldier 
of the cross to his Sovereign in the skies, he has 
now gone to receive a far greater honour, and 
inherit a far nobler recompense of reward. He 
has gone, ripe in grace, to fructify in glory ! 
What a transition ! From the confused noise of 
battle, to the hallelujahs of angels ! From garments 
rolled in blood, to the pure white robes of the 
redeemed in ImmanuePs land! " 

Dr. Duff continued his work in Bengal until 
December, 1863, when disease necessitated his final 
return to Scotland. When it was known that he 
was about to leave the city which owed so much 
to his catholic spirit and unflagging zeal, the whole 
community, European and native, was roused to 
do him honour. Duff scholarships were founded 
for students in a number of colleges. The Bethune 
Society, and the Doveton College, both of which 
were indebted to him for generous services, had 
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his portrait painted by the most skilful artists they 
could secure. His own students showed their 
reverence for him by placing his marble bust in 
the hall in which he had taught them so many 
noble truths. A few Scottish merchants in India, 
Singapore, and China indicated their appreciation 
of his worth by a gift of eleven thousand pounds. 
With characteristic generosity he made over this 
amount to trustees to be used after his death for 
the benefit of invalided missionaries belonging to 
the Free Church. He lived on the interest, de- 
clining the income connected with the offices to 
which he was elected on his return to Scotland. 
His farewell address, rich in imagery and pictorial 
splendours as the window of a Gothic cathedral, 
concluded with the following pathetic words : " My 
days are already in *the sere and yellow leaf;' the 
fresh flush of vernal budding has long since ex- 
hausted itself; the sap and vigour of summer's out- 
bursting fulness have well-nigh gone, leaving me 
dry and brittle, like a withered herb or flower at 
the close of autumn ; the hoar frost of old age — 
prematurely old, grim wintry old age is fast settling 
down upon me. But whether, under the ordina- 
tion of the High and Holy One, who inhabiteth 
eternity, my days be few or many ; whether my 
■ old age be one of decrepitude or of privileged use- 
fulness, my best and latest thoughts will be still 
of India. Wherever I wander, wherever I roam, 
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wherever I labour, wherever I rest, my heart will 
be still in India ; my latest breath will be spent in 
imploring blessings on India and its people. And 
when at last this frail mortal body is consigned to 
the silent tomb, while I myself think that the only 
befitting epitaph for my tombstone would be — 
* Here lies Alexander Duff, by nature and practice 
a sinful, guilty creature, but saved by grace, through 
faith in the blood and righteousness of his Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ;' were it by others 
thought desirable that any addition should be 
made to this sentence, I would reckon it my highest 
earthly honour, should I be deemed worthy of appro- 
priating the grandly generous words, already sug- 
gested by the exuberant kindness of one of my 
oldest native friends in giving such form as follows : 
*By profession a missionary; by his life and 
labours the true and constant friend of India.' " 

Bidding a tearful farewell to India, and at- 
tended by friends who lamented that they 
would not see his like again, Dr. Duff embarked 
on the Hotspur, on Saturday, December 20th, 
1860. The captain, a godly man, noted with 
deep interest that the appointed lesson read on 
the following day contained the words, *'And 
they all wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and 
kissed him ; sorrowing most of all for the words 
which he spake, that they should see his fiace 
no more." When the ship had been a week at 
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sea, Dr. Duff said that though he could not 
take part in the morning service, for being in the 
open air the strain on his voice would be too 
great, he should like to say a few words after 
the evening service. His offer was thankfully 
accepted, and, taking as his subject the Ten 
Commandments, he preached for nearly an hour 
with memorable feeling and eloquence. Every- 
day he held a short service on the lower deck 
for the invalid soldiers, and was so kindly in 
manner to all on board, that a young cavalry 
officer said, " If all missionaries were like Dr. 
Duff, India would be a different place." He 
usually spent the early part of the day below, but 
was often on deck in the evening, when he read 
Milton or Cowper, narrated his adventures by 
land and sea to a little group of eager listeners, 
or meditated on the works of God while looking 
on the phosphoric gleam in the wake of the ship, 
or up to the purple sky, and the starry glories 
above the white topsails. He landed at the Cape 
to inspect the work of the Free Church Mission 
among the Kafirs. After lengthy travels to 
African kraals and mission stations, he resumed 
his voyage and reached Edinburgh in August, 
1864. With generous avidity for work, he ac- 
cepted the Convenership of the Free Church Mis- 
sionary Committee, and the Chair of Evangelistic 
Theology which had been instituted at his own 

h2 
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suggestion for the purpose of imparting mis- 
siobary information to, and exciting missionary 
enthusiasm in, the students attending the Free 
Church Colleges. While India was uppermost in 
his mind, he extended his sympathies to every 
part of the mission-field, and, with Mr. James 
Stevenson, of Glasgow, founded the Livingstonia 
mission, a grand enterprise for the spiritual 
enlightenment and social elevation of the popu- 
lations bordering on the blue waters of Lake 
Nyassa. He accompanied the missionaries and 
artisans who had volunteered for the arduous 
service, to the ship in the London Docks, and, 
kneeling with them, was so drawn out in prayer, 
that he was oblivious to the last warning bell, 
and was carried some distance down the Thames 

before he could be landed. 

« 

In his struggles with Asian superstitions he 
had been greatly aided and encouraged by his 
faithful wife. In all his cares and labours she 
was a sympathising and helpful companion. Alike 
in the home amid the palms of Bengal, and in the 
later home in Edinburgh, she had been careful to 
fill her " odorous lamp with deeds of light," and 
to shed on the common affairs of domestic life the 
loveliness of a character sanctified by Divine 
grace. This beloved partner of the missionary's 
sorrows and triumphs died after a brief illness, in 
February, 1865. In a letter which he wrote to 
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his son in India, informing him of this great 
bereavement, he said: "Heaven ought now to 
have new attractions for you and for us all ; for it 
is the region of unending day, of fulness of joy, 
of perpetual smiles, of everlasting rest, of ineffable 
glory. It is the place of gathering for all the 
ransomed of the Lord, from righteous. Abel down- 
wards. Oh ! to see and converse with Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, David, Isaiah, Peter, John, and Paul, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, with the noble army of 
faithful witnesses in every age and clime. And 
above all, to enjoy the beatific vision of the 
glorious Triune Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit ! These, then, will be the primary attrac- 
tions for all the redeemed. But among the 
secondary ones must be the meeting and the 
greeting of loved ones on earth in their glorified 
forms. In this sense it is that I have ven- 
tured to say that heaven itself has new attractions 
for you and me and the other members of our 
now desolated family. My own father and 
mother, saintly as they were on earth, were there 
before. Your little brother, who had * not. sinned 
after the similitude of Adam's transgression,' was 
there ; your sister, dear little sweet, gentle Annie, 
through grace, I trust was there. And now my 
faithful, loving spouse, my other half, who sus- 
tained and cheered and comforted me, and was 
herself not merely the 'light of my dwelling, but 
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my very home itself ; and your precious mother, 
who so fondly nursed and cherished you, ever ready 
to deny and sacrifice herself if she could only 
minister to your comfort and joy and happiness, 
she too is gone. She is not, for God hath taken 
her, taken her to the temple above, to serve Him 
and enjoy Him for ever there." 

After his wife's death Dr. DuflF found a pleasant 
retreat in the residence of a friend at Auchen- 
dennan, on the southern shore of Loch Lomond. 
Something of the elasticity of earlier years came 
back to him as he strolled through the lovely 
gardens of his host, or was paddled to the leafy 
islands so beautifully imaged in the placid waters 
of the lake; while the skirting mountains, with 
imperial Ben Lomond rising proudly above their 
topmost ridges, were to him as a perpetual homily 
on the almightiness and immutability of their 
Divine Builder. Always intent on doing good, he 
made himself familiar with the peasants on the 
farms, winning their affections by his kindly talk, 
and by his ministrations to them on the Sabbath 
evenings. He usually visited Auchendennan in 
spring, and resorted to Patterdale in the summer. 
As the spot was quiet, and not too far from Edin- 
burgh, he went there for eight successive years. 
The morning and afternoon were devoted to 
correspondence and other official work, but in the 
evening he rambled through the woods of Patterdale 
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Hall, or to some elevated knoll whence he could see 
calm Ulleswater and high Helvellyn through the 
golden haze of a July sunset For appreciation of 
the effects of light and shadow on calm waters and 
romantic peaks he was worthy to take rank with 
Wordsworth, Wilson, De Quincey, and other re- 
nowned masters of the pen, who have expatiated 
in glowing and gorgeous words on the enchanting 
scenery of the lake district. But while admiring 
the natural beauties of the neighbourhood he did 
his utmost to benefit the inhabitants of the village 
by talking in a friendly yet improving strain to the 
men and women, and encouraging the children to 
industry and good behaviour by giving prizes in 
the school. 

In 1873 he was again Moderator of the Free 
Church Assembly. His opening address was un- 
necessarily diffuse, but valuable as an exposure of 
modern forms of scepticism, and as a plea for the 
simplicities and aggressive movements of Evangelic 
faith. He had some expectation of being called to 
£11 the place which Dr. Candlish had held as prin- 
cipal of the New College. The appointment of 
another minister to the office was not without a 
painful, effect on his mind, but he fell back on his 
Christian principles, and was able to restrain 
bitterness of feeling. 

Dean Stanley invited him, in 1876, to preach a 
missionary sermon in the nave of Westminster 
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Abbey. He would have accepted the invitation, 
but on the day appointed for the service he had to 
preside over a great missionary gathering in Scot- 
land. Two years later Dean Stanley thus alluded 
to the circumstance : " For the fourth teacher in 
this succession there would have been, but for the 
imperative duties required by the like celebration 
in his own communion beyond the Border, one 
whom the late chief ruler of India had designated 
as amongst all living names the one that had carried 
most weight amongst the Hindoo and the Moham- 
medan nations of our vast empire, as a faithful 
pastor and a wise and considerate teacher. Though 
he belonged in his later years to a communion 
which had broken off from its parent stock, yet his 
generous spirit eagerly welcomed the call which 
was made to him, and, but for the accidental cir- 
cumstance to which I have referred, would gladly 
have responded to it." 

Dr. Duff was deeply interested in the work of all 
Evangelical missionary societies. He was accus- 
tomed to attend the missionary meetings in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Nicolson-square, Edinburgh. It 
was beautiful to see him seated on the platform, 
a venerable patriarch, with long white beard 
hanging over his chest, yet with eyes keen as 
when in boyhood he tracked the footsteps of the 
wild deer on the heather or watched the eagle as 
it sailed majestically above the crags of Schehallion. 
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Towards the end of 1877 it was evident that 
his work was nearly finished. To escape the 
keen winter of Scotland, he went to Sidmouth, 
in Devonshire, where he died. His second son 
arrived from India jast a month before the final 
scene. After expressing the joy it gave him to 
see the face of his son he said, " I am in God's 
hands, to go or stay. If He has need of me. 
He will raise me np ; if otherwise, it is far better." 
When still more enfeebled by disease, he told his 
son that if he had been spared he should have 
done his utmost to arouse the people of Scotland 
to a great effort for the endowment of a Home 
and Foreign Missionary Institute based on broad, 
unsectarian, yet strictly Evangelical principles. 
" If," he said, " I saw this accomplished, I should 
feel, as far as my humble judgment could discern, 
that my work on earth to promote the glory and 
honour of my blessed Saviour was completed, and 
would be ready to exclaim with old Simeon, 
*Now, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.' 
But if all this were to be unexpectedly unhinged, 
and a totally different course in Providence opened 
up, I was prepared — thanks, eternal thanks, to the 
great Jehovah, I was equally ready and willing — 
to submit to any change which He, in His infinite 
wisdom, goodness, and love, might be pleased to 
indicate." When the physician's opinion as to the 
impossibility of recovery was communicated to 
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IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

JOHN WILSON was born December 11th, 1804, 
at Lauder, the only royal burgh in Berwick- 
shire. The old town is dull and uninterestiug, but 
the surrounding country is alike remarkable for 
the picturesque scenery of its sloping sheep-walks 
and babbling waters, and its numerous historical 
and poetical associations. The father of the future 
missionary was a fine representative of the stalwart 
farmers of the Border, and was highly esteemed 
both as a burgh councillor, and as an elder in the 
parish church. His mother, a woman of strong 
character and kindly heart, was a sagacious adviser 
and generous helper of her neighbours in times of 
difficulty or affliction. 

Even in infancy John Wilson gave signs of an 
intellect more than commonly powerful and lively, 
astonisliing and almost alarming his mother by 
speaking in clearly articulated and sensible words 
before he was able to walk. He also manifested 
an early predilection for the pulpit, being found 
one Sabbath evening, when a boy, preaching from 
a hollow tree on the outskirts of the burgh, to the 
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people wlio were returning from a Sacramental 
service. This, to his parents, seemed too mach 
like trifling with sacred themes, and the open-air 
sermon was followed by an indoor chastisement. 
His grandfather was the first person who commu- 
nicated to him any knowledge of Grod and spiritual 
life. When three years old he was put to sleep in 
the same bed with him, and never forgot the fervour 
of his private devotions, nor the feeling with whicli 
he used to repeat the twenty-third Psalm, particu- 
larly the last verse : — 

<< GUxxtneBS and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me ; ' 
And in Grod*s house for evermore 
My dwelling-plaoe shall be." 

There was promise of saintly life in John's child- 
hood, early conviction of sin being followed by 
experience of the saving power of Christ. The 
light of God's favour shone upon his boyhood, and 
in his young heart there was music sweeter than 
that of birds in the thickets of "Leader haughs 
and Yarrow." When he reached his fourth year 
he was sent to a private school in Lauder, and 
afterwards to the parish school, taught by an able 
master named Alexander Paterson. In school he 
was modest, devout, and affectionate, never quarrel- 
some or mischievous, yet always ready to take the 
part of the feeble and timid. Deception in every 
form was hated by him, and he had the reputation 
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of being a boy who never told a lie. One bright 
day in summer he and a band of schooLfriends 
went along the track of burn for fishing, and other 
diversions. Amusing themselves by angling for 
trout, or by splashing in the water, tliey forgot the 
flight of time, until they were too late for school. 
They had difficulty in deciding what excuse they 
should offer for their absence, and proposals more 
diplomatic than truthful were made by some of 
their number. John Wilson ended the discussion 
by saying, with what for him was unusual energy 
of manner, "I tell you what: we will tell the 
truth." He was looked upon as the most diligent 
and persevering student in the school, and while 
there laid deep and broad the foundations of the 
scholarship for which he became so famous. 

When he was little more than ten years old, the 
ordinary* quietude of life in Lauder was disturbed 
by the excitement attending the last struggle with 
Bonaparte. As the people were going to church 
in the lovely light of a calm summer Sabbath, the 
question in every mouth was, " Will they be fechtin' 
on sic a day as this ?" After the sermon there was 
a fellowship meeting in the Burgher Session-house, 
to which John Wilson and a school-fellow obtained 
admission; and again the question was asked, 
" Will they be fechtin' 1 " An elder, venerable for 
his white hair and godly simplicity, said, " Surely, 
they'll let the blessed Sabbath ower afore they 
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fecht." It is a strange comment on the words of 
the good man, that through the hours which shone 
80 brightly on Lauder and its neighbouring farm- 
steads, Wellington was forming his serried squares 
on the terrible field of Waterioo. 

But there were higher matters to engage the 
boy's mind. It was a time when Evangelical 
activities were beginning to split the icy crust 
which Moderatism had spread over so many 
parishes. A Bible Society was started in Lauder, 
and Dr. Waugh, of London, preached on its behalf. 
John Wilson attended the service, and was power- 
fully wrought upon by the fine feeling and graphic 
eloquence of the eminent preacher. The sermon, 
long remembered in Lauderdale, aroused his sym- 
pathies, and enlarged his conceptions of the breadth 
of Christian duty. 

In his fourteenth year the Border youth left his 
home to begin a course of study, extending through 
eight years, at the Edinburgh University. He 
availed himself of all that was to be acquired in 
the classes for Greek and Latin ; worked at natural 
philosophy under Sir John Leslie, and listened to 
the magnificent, if not profound or systematic 
prelections of Professor Wilson. In the interval 
between his first and second sessions at college he 
ofiiciated as master of the school of Homdean, on 
the Tweed. After the second session Dr. Cormack, 
minister of Stow, secured his services as tutor to 
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his son and nephews. The latter had been sent by 
their father, a military officer in India, to be edu- 
cated in the Stow Manse. It was from them that 
the young tutor heard for the first time the accents 
of the Hindostanee in which he was to become so 
proficient. But in addition to the language bring- 
ing India before his eyes, while he sat in the library 
with his pupils, there were letters by every mail 
describing the onslaughts and raids of Marathee 
and Pindaree, and proudly recounting the achieve- 
ments of such bold, hard-headed Scotchmen as 
Malcolm and Munro. A still more lively interest 
in India was excited in Mr. Wilson by conversa- 
tions with General Walker, who frequently visited 
the Stow clergyman. The general had been political 
agent in charge of a wide territory, including 
Baroda, Kathiawar, and Kutch, and had zealously 
forwarded the plans of a previous Governor for 
preventing female infanticide among the Kajpoots. 
Kevisiting Kathiawar, after having been employed 
in some other part of India, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing a number of children he had rescued from 
death, and of hearing one sweet voice say, in the Goo- 
jaratee tongue, " Walker Sahib saved me." Thus, 
in the dawn of manhood, Mr. Wilson was placed in 
an atmosphere charged with Indian influences, and 
impelled to prayerful consideration of the work 
which God was preparing for him amid the palaces 
and the idols of great Eastern principalities. 

I 
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In going to college it was his intention to pre- 
pare for the ministry, and having solemnly dedicated 
his life to God, he decided to offer himself for 
service in the mission-field. It would spoil the 
following beautiful and pathetic story to give it in 
any but his own words, extracted from his journal : 
" February 6th, 1825. This. day visited my dear 
parents and friends at Lauder. Mentioned to them 
my intention of soon offering myself as a missionary 
candidate to the Scottish Missionary Society, and 
oh •! what a burst of affection did I witness from 
my dear mother. Never will I forget what occurred 
this evening. She told me that at present she 
thought that the trial of parting with me, if I 
should leave her, would be more hard to bear than 
my death. When I saw her in her tears, I cried 
unto God that He would send comfort to her mind, 
and that He would make this affair issue in His 
glory and our good. I entreated my mother to 
leave the matter to the Lord's disposal; and I 
told her that I would not think of leaving her if 
the Lord should not make my way plain for me, 
but that at present I thought it my duty to offer 
my services to the society. She then embraced me, 
and seemed more calm. My father said little to 
me on the subject, but seemed to be in deep 
thought. In the course of the evening the words, 
* He that loveth his life shall lose it,' and * He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me is not worthy 
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of Me/ came home to my mind, and kept me from 
making any promise of drawing back in my reso- 
lutions to preach the Gospel, by the grace of God, 
to the heathen world." 

When twenty-one years old Mr. Wilson offered 
himself to the directors of the Scottish Missionary 
Society for services in the foreign field. His offer 
was accepted, and for three years he was an 
inmate of the secretary's house. Through those 
years he was not only diligent in adding to his 
stores of Biblical and theological knowledge, but 
wishing to be thoroughly equipped for missionarj'- 
work attended classes for instruction in anatomy, 
surgery, and the practice of physic. In harmony 
with the great purpose of his life he instituted the 
Edinburgh Association of Theological Students in 
aid of the diffusion of Christian knowledge. Some 
of the words he addressed to the students were 
memorable for their intensity of missionary feeling. 
" ' The work of missions is difficult.' But time is 
short. Soon shall we be freed from all our toils, and 
anxieties, and griefs, and disappointments ; and 
if we suffer with Christ we shall also reign with 
Him. 'The work of missions is attended with 
difficulties, trials, and dangers ! ' Spirits of Eliot 
and Brainerd, Martyn, and Fisk, and Hall, do you 
regret that for the promotion of its interests you 
left the lands of your fathers and your youth, and 
laboured and died in a foreign clime 1 No ; you 

l2 
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declared that when engaged in it you were happy ; 
that when you reviewed your labours in connec- 
tion with it you were ashamed that you had not 
devoted yourself to its interests with more zeal and 
self-denial ; and that when entering the dark vaUey 
of the shadow of death you ' saw no trials, no 
sacrifices; nothing but sins and mercies.' Since 
you joined the glorious band of witnesses to the 
truth you have seen and felt more of its importance, 
and your testimony respecting it is that eternity 
can only sufficiently reveal its character ! " 



II. 

FROM EDINBURGH TO BOMBAY. 

ll/TK. WILSON was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Lauder, and was ordained at 
his V)wn request as a missionary to heathen lands. 
The summer after receiving his license he twice 
visited the Manse at Langton. During his first 
visit, he officiated in the church, and gave an 
impressive sermon on Paul's address to the 
Athenians. In the evening of the same Sabbath, 
a doctor who had been in the East called to see a 
member of the family. When his professional 
duties were over, he joined the company in the 
drawing-room. The subject of Missions to India 
was introduced, and the doctor insisted that it 
was impossible to convert the Hindoos to Christ- 
ianity. A flush came on Mr. Wilson's face, and 
he replied with such force to the objections, that 
the doctor was glad to change the subject. 

The missionary's farewell service in Lauder was 
very affecting, his brave yet pathetic words bring- 
ing tears to the eyes of the people. He was highly 
esteemed in his native burgh, and in token of 
admiration for his character and attainments, the 
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bailies and council put in his hands a parchment 
constituting him '' a burgess royal and freeman." 
Before leaving Scotland, he married Margaret 
Bayne, the daughter of a deceased minister. She 
was a lady of superior attainments, having added 
to the education she received in girlhood a course 
of study in Aberdeen. Not only did she excel in 
all wifely duties, but was an efficient helper of her 
husband in his missionary work. Oriental lan- 
guages were acquired by her with remarkable 
facility, and she evinced great skill and wisdom in 
the organisation of female schools. 

In August, 1828, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson em- 
barked for the far Asian realm, on which they 
were prepared to spend their lives in sacred toil 
for Christ. There was at that time no swift pas- 
sage to India through Eg3rpt and the Eed Sea: 
five months elapsed before Cape Comorin was 
sighted from the ship's bows. Solemn feeling 
came over Mr. Wilson as he caught that first 
glimpse of India, and he and his wife united in 
prayer that God would support them ^under all 
trials, impart to them dispositions and purposes 
suitable to their holy calling, and prosper their 
work in the conversion of souls from heathen 
follies and vices to the faith of the Lord Jesus. It 
was the Sabbath, and they experienced the pre- 
sence of God under the sails, brightened by the 
gorgeous Indian sun, as they had done when 
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keeping holy day with the church-going multitudes 
of Edinburgh. Their sentiments were expressed 
not in the plaintive strain, '* How shall we sing 
the Lord's song in a strange land ? " but rather in the 
words '* From the end of the earth will I cry unto 
Thee, when my heart is overwhelmed." 

As they entered the Bombay harbour they 
beheld one of the most magnificent scenes that 
earth can show. Before them was the city, a later 
Tyre, standing far out into the water on its belt 
of rocks, while, looking over a sweep of shining 
sea, they saw the mainland with its garlandry 
of foliage, and its hills, some pointed like 
pyramids, others presenting terraced sides and 
broad level summits, but all combining in a pano- 
ramic glory new and delightful to European eyes. 
Nor would there be scarcely less interest for them 
in the crowd of ships near the wharves, betokening 
the vast commerce of which the city was the centre, 
or the native boats with their flashing oars and 
large matting sails, skimming to and fro like play- 
ful swans on a silvery pool. 

Landing at Bombay, February, 1829, they were 
impressed by the great' difference between the 
aspect of India and that of their native land. 
Instead of the old familiar sights, they had Hindoo 
temples and Mohammedan mosques, bungalows 
with low roofs and broad verandahs, and palms, 
making beautiful shadows on the hot and dusty 
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roads. But the special interest for the missionary 
was in the thousands of Hindoos, Mohammedans, 
Parsees, Buddhists, Jews and Portuguese, who 
crowded the streets. The first Indian language to 
which he applied himself was the Marathee, and in 
order to learn it more rapidly, he left Bombay for 
the seclusion of Bankote and Humee, where he had 
the help of missionary brethren and the country 
people. Devoting nine hours a day to the study 
of Marathee, he was able in five months to preach 
to and hold consultations with the Bindoos. 

Soon after his return to Bombay, he was delighted 
to hear that an order for the abolishment of suiiees 
— ^the burning of widows — ^had been passed in 
Council by the Governor-General, Lord William 
Bentinck. The Bombay Missionary Union, consist- 
ing of London, Scottish, and American missionaries, 
addressed a EesolutiontoLord Bentinck, congratu- 
lating him on, and thanking him for, his philan- 
thropic action. Mr. Wilson, as secretary to the 
Union, forwarded the Resolution to his lordship, 
and added to it a letter in which he said : " This 
Eesolution is a faint expression of the feelings of 
those who formed it. It was dictated by the most 
fervent gratitude, for the measure will immortalise 
the name of him who carried it into effect, and 
which will be fraught with unspeakable blessings 
to the inhabitants of India till the latest generation. 
The missionaries in the Bombay Presidency have 
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already observed a day of special thanksgiving to 
God for the abolition of suttees, and they now 
beseech Him to shower down His best blessings on 
the head of your lordship, whom He has honoured 
to be the instrument of communicating an unspeak- 
able blessing to this benighted land." 

Mr. Wilson found emplojrment for all his powers 
in Bombay. Every morning his house was opened 
to the natives, to- whom he spoke in the Marathee 
language. In the afternoon, at four o'clock, he 
went into the streets of the city to declare to its 
idolatrous crowds the name of the one God, and 
the glad tidings of salvation through Christ. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays he preached after sunset in 
the native houses, and devoted his Saturday nights 
to an ancient colony of Jews known as the Beni- 
Israel, or Sons of Israel. He also established two 
schools for boys, and Mrs. Wilson three for girls. 
To give stability to his work, he instituted a native 
church on Presbyterian principles. There were 
only eight members, but some of them were his 
own sons in the Gospel. Thankfulness and hope 
were in his heart, as he saw those dusky faces bend 
for the first time ov.er the Sacramental table. It 
was a small beginning, but there was a principle of 
ezpansiveness in the little society; and in the 
course of years it enlarged into a noble and influ- 
ential church. 

Without any aimbition for scholastic renown, but 
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and added to it a letter in which he said : " This 
Eesolution is a faint expression of the feelings of 
those who formed it. It was dictated by the most 
fervent gratitude, for the measure will immortalise 
the name of him who carried it into effect, and 
which will be fraught with unspeakable blessings 
to the inhabitants of India till the latest generation. 
The missionaries in the Bombay Presidency have 
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already observed a day of special thanksgiving to 
God for the abolition of suttees, and they now 
beseech Him to shower down His best blessings on 
the head of your lordship, whom He has honoured 
to be the instrument of communicating an unspeak- 
able blessing to this benighted land." 

Mr. Wilson found employment for all his powers 
in Bombay. Every morning his house was opened 
to the natives, to- whom he spoke in the Marathee 
language. In the afternoon, at four o'clock, he 
went into the streets of the city to declare to its 
idolatrous crowds the name of the one God, and 
the glad tidings of salvation through Christ. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays he preached after sunset in 
the native houses, and devoted his Saturday nights 
to an ancient colony of Jews known as the Beni- 
Israel, or Sons of Israel. He also established two 
schools for boys, and Mrs. Wilson three for girls. 
To give stability to his work, he instituted a native 
church on Presbyterian principles. There were 
only eight members, but some of them were his 
own sons in the Gospel. Thankfulness and hope 
were in his heart, as he saw those dusky faces bend 
for the first time ov.er the Sacramental table. It 
was a small beginning, but there was a principle of 
ezpansiveness in the little society; and in the 
course of years it enlarged into a noble and influ- 
ential church. 

Without any aimbition for scholastic renown, but 
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roads. But the special inteKst for the missionary 
was in the thousands of Hindoos, Mohammedans, 
Parsees, Buddhists, Jews and Portuguese, who 
crowded the streets. The first Indian language to 
which he applied himself was the Marathee, and in 
order to learn it more rapidly, he left Bombay for 
the seclusion of Bankote and Humee, where he had 
the help of missionary brethren and the country 
people. Devoting nine hours a day to the study 
of Marathee, he was able in five months to preach 
to and hold consultations with the Hindoos. 
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to hear that an order for the abolishment of suttees 
— ^the burning of widows — ^had been passed in 
Council by the Governor-General, Lord "William 
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thropic action. Mr. Wilson, as secretary to the 
Union, forwarded the Eesolution to his lordship, 
and added to it a letter in which he said : " This 
Eesolution is a faint expression of the feelings of 
those who formed it. It was dictated by the most 
fervent gratitude, for the measure will immortalise 
the name of him who carried it into effect, and 
which will be fraught with unspeakable blessings 
to the inhabitants of India till the latest generation. 
The missionaries in the Bombay Presidency have 
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schools for boys, and Mrs. Wilson three for girls. 
To give stability to his work, he instituted a native 
church on Presbyterian principles. There were 
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was a small beginning, but there was a principle of 
expansiveness in the little society; and in the 
course of years it enlarged into a noble and influ- 
ential church. 

Without any a^ibition for scholastic renown, but 
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already observed a day of special thanksgiving to 
God for the abolition of suttees, and they now 
beseech Him to shower down His best blessings on 
the head of your lordship, whom He has honoured 
to be the instrument of communicating an unspeak- 
able blessing to this benighted land." 

Mr. Wilson found emplojmaent for all his powers 
in Bombay. Every morning his house was opened 
to the natives, to* whom he spoke in the Marathee 
language. In the afternoon, at four o'clock, he 
went into the streets of the city to declare to its 
idolatrous crowds the name of the one God, and 
the glad tidings of salvation through Christ. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays he preached after sunset in 
the native houses, and devoted his Saturday nights 
to an ancient colony of Jews known as the Beni- 
Israel, or Sons of Israel. He also established two 
schools for boys, and Mrs. Wilson three for girls. 
To give stability to his work, he instituted a native 
church on Presbyterian principles. There were 
only eight members, but some of them were his 
own sons in the Gospel. Thankfulness and hope 
were in his heart, as he saw those dusky faces bend 
for the first time over the Sacramental table. It 
was a small beginning, but there was a principle of 
expansiveness in the little society; and in the 
course of years it enlarged into a noble and influ- 
ential church. 

Without any ambition for scholastic renown, but 
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in simple eagerness to qualify himself for missionary 
labour, Mr. Wilson became an Orientalist worthy 
of taking rank with Sir William Jones, or his own 
rugged yet gifted fellow-countryman, John Leyden. 
With rapidity and thoroughness equally wonderful, 
he mastered Marathee, Goojaratee, Hindostanee, 
Sanscrit, and Persian, and was thus prepared to 
influence Hindoos, Mohammedans, Parsees, and 
Jews. One of the earliest results of his linguistic 
acquisitions was a Hebrew and Marathee grammar 
for the Beni-Israel. Discussions with Brahmans 
led to the issue of tracts, entitled Exposure of the 
Hindoo Religion^ which were extensively read, and 
called forth many letters from natives assuring the 
author that they had shaken their confidence in the 
faith held by their fathers. Mr. Wilson also entered 
into a controversy with Mohammed Hashim, of 
Ispahan, as to the influence of Islamic teaching on 
morals and domestic life. The controversy was 
not in vain, for a Mohammedan devotee was con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity, and became a 
candidate for baptism. His conversion, the first 
from Islam to Christ which Bombay had witnessed, 
was followed by that of a learned youth who had 
been a stout supporter of the Koran in opposition 
to the Gospel Thus the truth triumphed, and the 
missionary could rejoice that his labour had not 
been in vain. 



ni. 

MISSIONARY TOURS. 

TITE. WILSON endeavoured to obtain know- 
•^*-*- ledge of whatever was likely to be helpful 
to him in his work of studying not only the 
difficult literature, but also the mysterious monu- 
ments of Eastern religions. He had not been 
long in India before he visited Elephanta^ Salsette, 
and Karanja, islands in the Bombay harbour, 
noted for the idol-imagery in their sculptured 
caves. Elephanta, with its palms, its festooning 
creepers and richly coloured flowers, rises &om the 
blue waters in all the luxuriance and loveliness 
of a tropical landscape. In front of a precipice 
tapestried with leafy glories, there are stately 
doorways opening into shadowy halls, hewn out of 
the rock. The solid walls are relieved by groups of 
gigantic figures, representing scenes in the legen- 
dary stories of the gods. At the upper end of the 
principal hall there are colossal images of Bramah, 
Vishnu, and Siva. These cave-shrines, once the 
scenes of a pompous ritual, have been deserted for 
ages, and now have more interest for the Indian 
archaeologist than for the Brahmanical devotee. 
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In order to gain a wider knowledge of the 
people and their religion, and to carry the Gospel 
to regions rarely visited by the Christian teacher, 
Mr. Wilson went on a number of tours to the 
ancient cities and romantic villages of Western 
India. His companion on his first tour was a 
clergyman attached to the Church of England 
Mission. The clergyman had a little son, whom 
Mr. Wilson frequently dandled on his knee. With 
but a faint picture of Indian life in his memory, 
the boy was brought to England, and is now 
known as the scholarly student and picturesque 
writer, Canon Farrar. The two missionaries 
visited many towns and hamlets, preaching to 
immense crowds, and sleeping at night within the 
walls, or at the doorways of temples, with reeds 
for pillows. Going northward they reached Nasik, 
a sacred Brahmanical city on the upper waters of 
the Godavery. They saw with pain that even the 
glories of creation amid which the city stands were 
dedicated to the prevailing superstition. A table- 
land on the top of a majestic mountain was called 
the couch of the god Kama, and twelve pools in 
the river bore the names of other idols from which 
they were said to derive sanctity. The temples 
were regarded as fine specimens of Hindoo archi- 
tecture, but the Brahmans who officiated in them 
were so ignorant as not to be able to distinguish 
between the monuments of their own and other 
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religions. They revered, and when the miasion- 
aiies were in Nasik were beautifying rock-hewn 
figures in some celebrated caves, a few miles from 
the city, which were of Buddhist origin, and once 
held in detestation by the Brahmanical brother- 
hood. Soon after the visit Nasik was occupied by 
the agents of the Church Missionary Society. A 
school was established for freed Africans, from 
which Dr. Livingstone took the boys who fol- 
lowed him on his difficult march towards the 
sources of the Nile. 

Mr. Wilson's second tour was eastward to Jalna, 
and the caves of Elora, in the state of Hyderabad. 
The Kev. James Mitchell, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, accompanied him. They walked or rode 
by easy stages to the towns and villages along the 
route. In most of the villages they witnessed the 
worship of Hanuman, the monkey-god. The rude 
images of the god, besmeared with red lead, were 
regarded as the guardians and benefactors of the 
neighbourhood. One of them was in front of a 
house in which the missionaries lodged, and they 
saw the deluded people attempting to win its 
favour by walking round it a number of times, 
bathing it with cold water, and decorating it with 
garlands of flowers. At Toka they went to the 
house of Baba Shastree, the richest Brahman in 
the place, who invited them to an inner apart- 
ment of the upper story, where they found a con 
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gregation. They gave a general acconnt of the 
Gospel, and summarised the aigoments they com- 
monly urged against the Brahmanical belief and 
worship. The company gave an attentive hearing 
to their words, and nothing was advanced in reply 
to them but the encouragement which Europeans 
granted to idolatry. It was said that an English- 
man, named Augustus Brookes, had become a 
convert to Hindooism, that the Company was 
liberal in its donations to temples, and that the 
collectors employed Brahmans to perform cere- 
monies for rain. Mr. Wilson replied that any 
encouragement given to idolatry was decidedly 
sinful, and expressed the hope that right views on 
such subjects would yet prevail among Europeans. 
All who heard him admitted the propriety of the 
Company, as representing a Christian government, 
giving nothing more than toleration to the Hindoo 
religion. 

The caves of Elora are in a ridge of hiUs over- 
looking the landscapes of the Dekkan. They show 
the workmanship of three different sets of religion- 
ists, Jains, Buddhists, and Brahmans. Mr. Wilson 
preached in Kailas, the Brahmanical excavation. 
" Little,'' he wrote, " did the formers of this 
wonderful structure anticipate an event of this 
kind. We are in all probability the first mes- 
sengers of peace who have declared within it the 
claims of Jehovah, announced His solemn decree 
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to aboUsh the idols, and entreated His rebellious 

children to accept of the mercy proposed through 

ills bon. Some of our auditors pointed to the 

magnificent arches and stupendous figures around 

us as the very works of God's own hand • but 

we pointed them to the marks of the instruments 

ot the mason, to the innumerable proofs of decay 

everywhere exhibited, and to the unsuitableness, 

absurdity, and impiety of the representations. We 

directed their minds to fiim who 'sitteth upon 

the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 

are as grasshoppers.' " 

Mr. Wilson's third tour was to Goa, the Portu- 
guese settlement, when he again had Mr. Mitchell 
as his companion. Much of the city had fallen 
into decay, but the missionaries saw interesting 
memorials of the great men who were ambitious to 
raise a second Lisbon in the shadow of the Western 
Ghauts. They entered the city by an arch bearing 
a statue of Vasco de Gama, the first European who 
reached India by steering round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Visiting the cathedral, they were impressed 
by the stateliness of its interior, and noticed that 
its windows were not filled with glass, but mth 
small panes of mother-of-pearl. 

After inspecting the cloisters and galleries of the 
Augustinian convent they cUmbed one of its turrets 
and were enchanted by the beautiful scenen^ 
swelling upward from the blue sea to the dim 

K 2 
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ridges of the shadowy hills. There was nothing 
in the city on which they looked with such 
reverence as on the shrine of the famous mis- 
sionary, Francis Xavier. He died at Santian, an 
island in the Chinese seas, and his body was 
brought thence to Goa in 1554. The shrine rests 
on an altar of Italian marble, and is enriched with 
a statue of solid silver. Their homeward journey 
was partly through the jungles on the coast, and 
partly through the forests of the Ghauts. On one 
of the peaks of the Mahableshwar hills they were 
reminded of the leafy gorges and embowered glens 
of their native land, and felt the thrill of sacred 
memories as they looked on ferns and willows, and 
listened to the notes of the lark, the thrush, and 
the blackbird. After a narrow escape from a large 
tiger, which sprung up near his horse, Mr. Wilson 
safely reached his home, and was again engrossed by 
his educational and evangelistic work in Bombay. 

Towards the close of 1834 he set out with his 
friend, Dr. Smyttan, of the Government service, for 
the great principalities stretching to the borders of 
Sindh and the deserts of Kajpootana. On the route 
he saw the great fire temple of Nausaree, and en- 
riched his library by the purchase of all the 
sacred books of the Parsees in the original 
tongues. He gave religious instruction to princes 
and people, never forgetting that his calling was 
to publish the glad tidings of salvation to all 
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men. Stately monuments of heathenism arrested 
his attention, but more beautiful to him than the 
doorways of variegated marble, and the jewelled 
images in the temples, was the monument at Booj 
which a Kutch ruler had reared to the memory of 
Henry Gray, a noble-hearted minister from Scot- 
land. Originally a poor lad, he had educated him- 
self so as to be able to act with efficiency as the 
senior master of the Edinburgh High School, and 
was the friend of Burns, the correspondent of 
Wordsworth, and a contributor to Blachwood!s 
Magazine, As he advanced in life he yielded more 
thoroughly than he had done in his youth to the 
influences of religion, and, going out to India as a 
chaplain, he was impressed by the wants of the 
people, and became the Christian friend and 
teacher alike of the Rajah and the simple country 
folk of Kutch. 

A great sorrow befell Mr. Wilson soon after his 
return to Bombay. Mrs. Wilson's health was 
rapidly failing, and in April, 1835, she wrote to a 
son in Scotland : " The last letter that your dearest 
mamma will ever write to you." As she laid down 
the pen she said, " Now I am ready to die." In 
the agony of death she thought of the Marathee 
girls who had been under her care, and cried, " Oh, 
Anandie, I beseech you, greatly love Jesus Christ." 
Some of her last words were, " The prospect of 
death is sweet." 



IV. 

LITERARY AND PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITIES. 

TN 1836, Mr. Wilson received the diploma of 
Doctor in Divinity from the University of 
Edinburgh. He highly appreciated the honour, 
and writing to Professor Brunton said, that he had 
already used his new title in a pamphlet he had just 
published in refutation of Mohammedanism. He 
was the first English scholar to master the Zend, 
embodying the sacred texts of the Parsees, and 
was the first missionary who admitted disciples of 
Zoroaster to the Christian Church. A controversy 
between him and the Parsees was brought about by 
his review of a work in which a learned Christian 
Jew had given a history of the religious war between 
the Persians and Armenians. A writer who first 
signed himself Nauroy Goosequill, but finding him- 
self laughed at changed the name to Swanquill, being 
unable to confute Dr. Wilson, the discussion was 
taken up by the Parsee Council, known as the 
Punchayat. The members of the Council attacked 
the missionary with all the strength and subtlety 
they could command, but their sophistry was 
shivered against his arguments. His knowledge of 
their literature gave him great advantage in dealing 
with their dual principles of good and evil, and' in 



rn';':ting their statement that Uie minKks ^cHb^ to 
Zoroaster are as well antbenticated as the mirades 
of Chrij)t, To their aisserticn that it vas not pos- 
HJble to amvert a Paraee, he replied, "The coa- 

V tir ftion of a Pardee, I allow, is a work too dScnlt 
for '//4« to accomplish. The conversion of any man 
in a work U^)o dif&mlt for me to accomplish. It is 
not difficult, however, for the Spirit of God. It is 
luy part U) state the truth of God ; and it is God's 
part U) give it His blessing." 

I f iH wnfidcnce iu the power of the Holy Ghost 
t(i itifliicnco even the heart of a Zoroastrian was not 
in vain. In 1839, three Parsee youths, attending 
tito collc^o ho had opened in Bombay, abandoned 
IIkj old i'or«ian religion for the faith of Christ. 
Tlxi Parft(;o community was in a panic on account 
of thrjir defection, and Dr. Wilson was as vehe- 
inr;ntly aHHailcd as he could have been if he had 
uxtingin'Hliod the sacred fire in the great temple of 
NauHttroo. Writs were served upon him for keep- 
ing two of tlio youths in his own house, and the 
1 '/ttH(uj boys, numbering over a hundred, were taken 
from tho school. But the excitement soon died out, 
and ()V(5n some of the highest rank of Zoroastrian 
prloHts learned to trust and love the missionary. 

Dr. Wilson's sympathies and Christian labours 
wore extended to people of all races who visited 
Bombay. At one time he had, as his guests, an 
Abyssinian, named Michael Warka, and his two 
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sons, who had been driven by a revolution from 
their native land. The two youths read Amharic 
• with great fluency, and Dr. Wilson soon acquired 
from them a sufl&cient knowledge of the language 
to be able to understand their books. They, in 
turn, received instruction from him, and he rejoiced 
in the thought that they might become teachers of 
primitive Christianity on their own African moun- 
tains. He also welcomed and educated Negro 
children who had been rescued from Arab slavers. 
Their progress was encouraging, and though Moham- 
medans when he received them into his house, they 
soon expressed a wish to be recognised as Christians. 
Two young princes from the African island 
Joanna, or Hinzuan, arrived at Bombay on a visit 
to the Government officials. They were first placed 
with the Mohammedan judge, but they said, " Tat 
won't do at all; we come from Hinzuan to see 
white man, and Governor send us to stay with 
black man." Leaving the judge, they went back 
to their dhow, which was anchored in the harbour. 
Dr. Wilson was then asked to take charge of 
them, and for three months they were inmates of 
his house. They manifested curiosity as to the 
principles of Christianity, but while at times 
they seemed to feel the truth, still clung to the 
errors of the Koran. As strict Mohammedans 
they had a hatred of idolatry, and one evening, 
after they had been to some Brahmanical temples, 
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they said to a Hindoo gentleman whom they met 
at Dr. Wilson's, " We take walk with Dr. Wilson, 
but have great pain in our stomachs (hearts), 
because all Hindoo men are mad, and make salaam 
to stone god. What for got Governor ? Why not 
he put you all in prison ? You come to Joanna, 
then we flog you." The Hindoo declared he did 
not worship idols. " Then," pointing to the idola- 
trous marks on his forehead, they said, **you 
double-bad; you come into Englishman's house and 
say, * I wise man, I not worship images,' then you go 
to your own house and put on Hindoo god's mark 
just 'bove your eyes there, you two-faced man." 

Dr. Wilson was anxious to benefit the Arabian 
as well as the Indian Jews, and had a number of 
the former called together for the purpose of gather- 
ing information in relation to a proposed effort on 
the part of the Scotch Church to send a missionary 
to their community. A few European Mends ac- 
companied him to the house of David Sasoon, 
an opulent Jewish merchantj where they were 
assembled. They were courteously received, and 
obtained a ready promise of assistance to a Jew 
whom Dr. Wilson had employed to collect facts as 
to the circumstances of their brethren in Yemen, 
Bussora, Bombay, and other places. But the Jews 
ordered all their children to leave the room when 
the name of the Saviour was mentioned, and were 
altogether less open to religious argument than the 
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Beni-Israel. They, however, avoided bitterness of 
expression, and seemed pleased with the interest 
manifested in their scattered kindred. 

In 1842, Lord EUenborough issued that absurd 
proclamation in reference to the gates of Somnath, 
which brought out Macaulay's great speech in the 
House of Commons. Dr. Wilson, having visited 
Somnath, was consulted as to which of the temples 
it was from which the gates were taken by Mahmoud, 
the warrior-lord of Ghuzni. His reply was, that it 
was doubtful if the gates had ever formed any part 
of the decoration of a temple ; that the temple to 
which they were supposed to belong, though still 
standing, was deserted ; and that if they were to 
be restored to Somnath, he could not see how they 
were to be disposed of, unless they were set up in 
a triumphal arch, or other monument, having no 
connection with the sacred buildings of the Hindoos. 
He also deprecated an act which the Hindoos would 
interpret as the homage of the British Government 
to their religion. The infatuated Viceroy boasted, 
in a letter to the Queen of England, that the pro- 
gress of the gates from Ferozepore to Somnath 
would* be a great national triumph, and that the 
whole people would applaud the Government for 
restoring them to their original site. Notwith- 
standing that foolish boast, they never reached their 
destination, but were deposited in the Fort of Agra, 
where they still remain. 
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Early in 1843, Dr. Wilson sailed from India, with 
Dhunjeebhoy, one of his Parsee converts. After 
an absence of fourteen years he was returning to 
Scotland, but even his homeward passage was of a 
missionary character. When he embarked at Bom- 
bay his purpose was to obtain in Egypt, Syria, and 
Eastern Europe such information as would enable 
him to report to his Church on the condition of the 
Jews, the Samaritans, and the Oriental Christians. 
His researches in Egypt, Arabia, and the Holy 
Land were recorded in two volumes, entitled. The 
Lands of the Bible. He went by Smyrna to Constan- 
tinople, and was the guest of Sir Stratford Canning, 
whom he regarded as foremost of British diploma- 
tists for ability, influence, and philanthropy. On 
his way from Turkey, he passed through Vienna, 
Munich, Augsburg, and other Continental cities. 
His first question to the boatmen who rowed him 
ashore at Dover was, "Any news about the Church 
of Scotland ?" "They're all out, sir," was the reply, 
which he frequently quoted ; adding, " My mind 
was made up, I would have gone out although I had 
had only half a dozen associates." At the very time 
he was entering Jerusalem on the back of a camel. 
Dr. Welsh and Dr. Chalmers^ followed by a long 
procession of ministers and elders, were leaving 
the Hall of the General Assembly for Canonmills, 
where they instituted the Free Church of Scotland. 
Dr. Wilson at once identified himself with the Free 
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Church. In his address to the Free Assembly he 
was able to say, " I have declared the doctrine of 
the Cross in three languages, the Marathee, Hin- 
dostanee, and Gbojaratee, from the Shirawutee in 
Canara, to Sirohee in Eajpootana, and from Bombay 
to Berar." While he was venerated by the ministers 
and members of the Church with which he was 
associated, he was also admired by men of high 
scholastic and scientific attaimnents, and in recog- 
nition of his great services to Oriental literature, 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Before 
his second departure for India, he was married to 
Miss Isabella Dennistoun, a lady of high social 
position, unobtrusive piety, and self-sacrificing de- 
votion to the cause of Christian missions. 

His domestic happiness was renewed, and with a 
prospect of widening fields of usefulness he set out 
hopefully and joyfully for his sphere of missionary 
labour. " Welcome ! welcome again to the Indian 
shores," wrote the Rev. B. Schmidt, of the Church 
Missionary Society, "I almost apprehended that 
you would find so much to do at home for the 
mission cause that you would not come out again 
into the encampment. But a true .crusader cannot 
stay at home as long as one Turk is in the field. Al- 
though bom in different countries, wearing different 
uniforms, preaching Christ in different languages, 
in different provinces, yet we reach each other the 
right hand of fellowship — we are one in Christ !" 



V. 

THE SUNSET OF LIFK 

T^K. WILSON reached Bombay at the end 
of 1847, and from that time prosecuted his 
educational and ministerial work in connection 
with the Free Church of Scotland. "When he 
had been a few months in Bombay, he accom- 
panied some of his friends and pupils to Salsette, 
intending to make researches into the natural 
history and antiquities of that island. He and 
another of the party were attacked by an immense 
swarm of wild bees. To escape their fury he slid 
down a precipice, tearing both his clothes and 
body among the thorns on the side of the rock. 
The bees still pursued him, and he felt that unless 
God interposed on his behalf, he would be stung 
to death. Happily, he had kept hold of a pillow, 
which he seized when first attacked, and tearing 
it open, unexpectedly found in it a couple of square 
yards of blanket, with which he was able to cover 
his head until the bees flew away. The numerous 
stings he received caused violent vomiting, and 
for some days he had to be under medical treat- 
ment. Keferring to the deliverance, he wrote: 
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" I have known instances of natives losing their 
lives hy such an attack as we encountered. * They 
compassed me about like bees/ is one of the 
appropriate figures of the Psalmist. The wild bee 
of India, of a dark chocolate colour, and about an 
inch and an eighth in length, is of the same 
variety which I have seen in the H0I3'' Land, and 
that illustration of the Psalmist has to us an 
intensity of meaning which we never before 
realised. When I was a boy I used to think that 
John the Baptist^s fare of locusts and wild honey 
was not of a very indifferent character; but I 
now see that at least it must have been somewhat 
difficult of acquisition.'' 

While Dr. Wilson was in Scotland, Sindh had 
been conquered by British arms, and with his 
usual alacrity, he was the first Protestant niis- 
sionary to preach the Gospel to the people 
of the new province. One day he sat in a tent 
by the Indus, translating one of his tracts into 
Persian. When he had ended his task, he took 
up a telescope, and, looking to the north, saw a 
boat gently dropping down the river. It was 
steered to the spot on which he was encamped, 
and to his unspeakable joy Dr. Duff stepped from 
it to the bank. The two missionaries had not 
met for ten years, and they were almost over- 
powered as they grasped each other's hands, and 
thought of the gracious Providence which, after 
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their many perils, and sufferings, and labours, had 
brought them together on the brink of a river so 
remote from the general haunts of Europeans. 
Passing the battle-field of Meeanee and the fort 
of Hjrderabad, they travelled to Kutch, and after 
surveying the Irish mission stations in that 
country, embarked at Surat for Bombay. 

Though there was much that was romantic and 
stirring in Dr. Wilson's tours, he did not look 
upon himself as a chartered rambler, frieed from 
the duties of ordinary mission life. His heart was 
always with his church-members and students, 
and the years he spent in Bombay were crowded 
with preachings, lectures, discussions, literary 
labours, and attempts to decipher and translate 
inscriptions found on rocks and temple walls. 
He was the recognised authority as to the 
sculpturing in the Caves of Elephanta; and no 
Governor, no Member of Council, and no distin- 
guished traveller from Europe or America visited 
Bombay without seeking his guidance through the 
excavations. He is described as having the air of 
an old knight, when, with velvet scull-cap on his 
head, and long staff in his hand, he led his friends 
through the caves, blending his Oriental lore with 
poetic quotation and scientific reference. Even 
such visitors as Lady Canning declared they had 
never before met such a man. 

The Governor of Bombay wished to secure his 

L 
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services as Oriental translator to the Goyemment 
— ^an office which would have only partially in- 
terfered with his missionary work, and for the 
duties of which he would have been so remunerated 
as to have been able to maintain two additional 
missionaries. "Without consulting any Mend," 
he wrote to Dr. Tweedie, " I at once declined the 
proposal, with grateful acknowledgment of the 
kindness in which I know it originated. I did 
this because I believe that it is not the duty of any 
minister of the Grospel to assume any secular en- 
gagement, however productive to the cause of 
Christ in a pecuniary point of view, while the 
Christian Church is willing to give him a fair sup- 
port in devoting himself wholly to the ministry of 
the word and prayer, and to efforts subordinate 
and auxiliary to this ministry." 

The great Indian Mutiny, while sweeping in 
cruelty and blood over such a large space of 
Northern India, only touched the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. Notwithstanding the excitable character 
of the population of Bombay, the city was so quiet 
that at a large meeting of natives and Europeans 
held in the Town Hall, Dr. Wilson offered to walk 
through any of the streets or lanes on the blackest 
night without any weapon of defence. 

At the request of the Governor, Lord Elphin- 
stone, he accepted a seat in the Senate of the 
University of Bombay, which received its charter 
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at the very time when Hindoo and Mohammedan 
were bent on effacing every sign of British ascen- 
dency in India. It was principally through his 
strenuous efforts, day after day, at the discussion 
of the bye-laws, that there was a recognition of 
Christian philosophy and literature as subjects for 
students who might choose to take them in the 
University course. He was appointed Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and took the principal part in the ceremonial 
of laying the foundation of the University build- 
ing. Standing before a brilliant assembly of 
Europeans and opulent Hindoos and Parsees, he 
gave a luminous exposition of the objects of the 
new institution, concluding with the hope that by 
the blessing of God it would be an eminent instru- 
mentality in the enlightenment, civilisation, and 
regeneration of the East. 

His benevolent labours to improve the condi- 
tion of all the races and orders of India so endeared 
him to the people that he was called by them Kaka 
(Uncle) Wilson. Native princes to whom he had 
preached when on his missionary excursions rarely 
visited Bombay without calling on him ; while at 
times of rejoicing in their palaces they sent him 
letters of honour beautifully illuminated, and 
sprinkled with gold-diist. But much more valu- 
able to him was the . affection of those who had 
been won by him from heathenism to the true 
God. When he had been thirty years in Bombay, 

l2 
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the members and adherents of the native church 
he had formed presented him with a loving address 
and a copy of the Hexapla. The address was the 
more precious to him as being signed by two 
native helpers in the ministry ; the one a convert 
from the Parsee, the other from the Brahmanical 
religion. A very pleasing outcome of this tribute 
of love to the minister was the erection of a 
church and manse at a cost of six thousand 
pounds. 

On June 23rd, 1864, a man with grey hair and 
bronzed face climbed the steps to the verandah of 
Dr. Wilson's house. It was Dr. Livingstone, who 
had sailed from Zanzibar in his little vessel, the 
Lady Nyassa. Dr. Wilson was also visited the 
same year and the year following by other eminent 
men, such as Sir Bartle Frere, Dr. Cotton, Bishop 
of Calcutta, Dr. Mullens, and Dr. McLeod. 

The latter, in his Peeps at the Far East, said, 
after eulogising the catholicity and devotedness of 
European missionaries in India : " All these men, 
too, are thoroughly educated, and one — ^need I 
name Dr. Wilson, of Bombay % — ^is a distinguished 
scholar, with few equals in his knowledge of 
Oriental philosophy and theology. As I looked 
on this group of heroes, I appreciated more than 
ever the glory of their self-sacrifice, and the grand 
position occupied by them towards the Church 
at home, towards the heathen, and, let me add. 
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towards the Anglo-Indian. They have devoted 
their lives to the civilising and Christianising of 
our fellow-subjects in India, while their salaries 
are such as no city clerk would accept, such, indeed, 
as many of the natives whom they have educated 
would despise. I here lamented more than ever 
the ignorance and ingratitude of professing Chris- 
tians of all Churches, who seldom think of such 
men, or pray for them. I keenly felt then, as I 
have often felt since, that so far from our mis- 
sionaries being unworthy of us, we are not worthy 
of them ! " 

The year 1867 was saddened to Dr. Wilson by 
the death of his affectionate wife, of whom he 
wrote : " I always felt that one quiet glance of her 
loving and approving eye was better to me than 
the applause of the multitude." He was called to 
Scotland in 1870, to officiate as Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church. His open- 
ing address at the Assembly showed as intimate 
a knowledge of the position and prospects of the 
Church as if he had spent the whole of his life in 
Scotland. When the Report on Foreign Missions 
was read he left the chair, and after telling the 
story of the great mission in which he had been 
employed, said that notwithstanding his forty-one 
years' connection with India, he would, if he lived 
to the age of Methuselah, consider it a privilege to 
devote his life to the regeneration of its people. 
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His year of office was one of constant activity, for 
in addition to many special sermons he was required 
to preach, he was unwearied in his endeavours to 
widen and intensify the missionary sympathies of 
the people. At the request of Principal Shairp, he 
lectured to the students of St. Andrew's on the 
Literature and History of the People of India. 
He also gave evidence hefore the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the opium 
cultivation, and the working of the excise laws, 
in those regions of India with which he was 
familiar. 

In December, 1871, he was again in Bombay, but 
only a few years were to elapse before his work 
was finished. He had frequent attacks of fever, 
and when the Prince of Wales was in Bombay he 
was too ill to guide him, according to previous 
arrangement, through the famous island-caves. The 
Prince had formed a high estimate of the worth 
and ability of the missionary, and with . kind 
thoughtfulness sent him his portrait by the friendly 
hand of Sir Bartle Frere. In his last affliction he 
could rejoice that he had not laboured in vain, for 
his own efforts and the agencies he had promoted 
had, through the blessing of God, been effectual in 
more than a thousand conversions, while nearly 
three thousand scholars were in the fifby-six schools 
originated by the Bombay mission. Natives, both 
converted and unconverted, gathered round the 
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bed of the dying patriaxch. Tirmal Eao, an aged 
Hindoo, and his two sons, travelled many miles to 
seek his blessing, and, laying their turbans on the 
floor, knelt before him, and drew his feeble hands 
on their heads. They were not Christians, but 
they loved him, and after his death begged that 
they might have the privilege of burying his body. 
A Mohammedan family brought their own physi- 
cian, pleading that one who had restored the Shah 
of Persia to health would not fail to do him good. 
The first and the last of his Parsee converts were 
also present, and looked with tearful eyes on the 
wasted features of their spiritual father. The day ^ 
before he died he said, " I have perfect peace, and 
am content that the Lord should do what seems 
good to Him." He passed to his eternal rest 
December 1st, 1875, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. 

The wife of Major-Greneral Ballard wrote : " I 
stole into the silent bungalow to lay a wreath on 
his coffin. The sun was rising over the distant hills, 
and tinging the bay with gold. No sound broke 
the stillness but the rustle of the wind in the dry 
palm leaves and the dash of the distant wave, until 
I entered the little study. There a voice of bitter 
weeping met my ear in the verandah — the native 
Christians ' sorrowing most of all that they should 
see his face no more.' 'We are so glad,* said a 
native Christian once to me^ ' that Dr^'Wilson will 
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never go home. You all go and leave us ; we know 
you are always looking longingly to England, but 
Dr. Wilson will never go home.* Ah, he had gone 
home now ! " 
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Cartwright, an American Methodist Travelling Preacher. Cr. Svo. as. 

Ball (H.) Memorials of Miss H. Ball, of High Wycombe. 
The first Methodist Sunday School Teacher. Foolscap Svo. Price zs. 6d. 

Birchenall (J.) The Life of John Birchenall, M.R.C.S.» 
F.L.S., of Macclesfield : including Autobiography, Extracts firom Diary,. 
Sketches, Aphorisms, &c. By the Rev. A. J. French, B.A. Crown Svo. 
With Portrait, and an Introduction fay the Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. Price 5s. 

Boardman (R.) The Western Pioneers ; or, Memorials of 
the Rev. Richakd Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, the First Preachers, 
appointed by John Wesley to labour in North America ; with Brief Notices. 
of Contemporary Persons and Events. By the Rev. J. P. LocicwooD.. 
Crown Svo. With Portraits and Illustrations. Price 3s. 

Bramwell (W.) The Christian Minister in Earnest. A 
Memoir of the Rev. William Bramwell. By the Rev. Thomas Harris, ll^th 
a. Portrait. Royal zSmo., gilt edges. Price 3s. Cheap Edition. Royal 
3amo. Price xi« 



PUBLICATIONS OF 



Bunting (William M.)» Memorials of. Being Selections 

from his Sermons, Lettera, and Poems. Edited by the Rev. G. Stsxhgbx 
Rows. With a Biographical Introdoctioa by Thomas Pbrcitai. BuiimiG. 
Crown 8vo. Price 38. 6d. 

Carvosso (W.) Memoirs of William Carvosso. Written 

by himself, and edited by his Son. With a Portrait. Royal x8mo. Gilt 
edges. Price as. 6d« Chetq> Edition. Royal samo. Price zs. 

Casson (H.) Christianity in Earnest: the Life and 
Labours of the Rev. Hodgson Casson. By A. Stsblb. Foolscap Sva. 
With Portrait. Price as. 

Clarke (A.) The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. By the Rer. 
Dr. Ethsrxdgb. With a Portrait. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal jamo. Price zs. 6d. 

Coke (T.) The Life of Thomas Coke. By the Rev. Dr. 
Ethbridgb. With a Portrait. Pdbt 8vo. Price 38. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal samo. Price zs. 6d. 

Collins (T.) The Life of the Rev. Thomas Collins. By the 

Rev. Samubl Colby. Fifth Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3S.6d. 

Cryer (M.) Holy Living Exemplified in the Life of Mrs. 

Mary Crybr, of Manaargoody, South India. By the Rev. Alfrbd Babsbtt. 
Royal 32mo. Price zs. ; gilt-edges zs. 4d. 

Dixon (J.) The Life of James Dixon, D.D., Wesleyan 
Minister. Written by his Son',* Richard Watson Dixov, M.A., Minor 
Canon in Carlisle Cathedral Church. With three Portraits of Dr. Dixon, 
and a Vignette of his Birthplace. Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

Dixon (T.) The Earnest Methodist. A Memoir of the late 

Mr. Thomas DixoA, of Grantham. By his Nephew, the Rev, Josbph 
Dixon. Foolscap 8vo. With Portrait. Price as. 

Father Reeves, the Methodist Class Leader. By Edward 

CoRDEROY. z8mo. Price zs. 

Fletcher (J.) The Life of the Rev. John Fletcher. By 

the Rev. Joseph Bensob. With a Portrait, zamo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal aamo. Price zs. 

Fletcher (Mrs.) Life of Mrs. Fletcher. By Rev. H. Moore. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 6d. Cheap Edtn. Royal samo. Price zs. 

George (B.) Memoirs of Elizabeth George. By the Rev. 

Hbnrv J. PiGGOTT, B.A. V^th a Portrait. Crown Svo. Price as. 6d. 

Grimshaw (W.), Incumbent of Haworth. By the Rev. R. 

Spencb Hardy. With a Portrait. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 
Hall (S. R.) Life of the Rev. Samuel Romilly Hall. By 
the Rev. Thomas Nightingalr. Crown Svo. With Portrait. Price as. 6d. 

Hessel (Eliza.) True Womanhood; or, Memorials of 

Miss Eliza Hessel. By the Rev. Joshua Priestley. Crown 8vo. With 
Portrait. Price 3s. : gUt edges, 3s. 6d. 
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Hunt (J.) The Life of John Hunt, Missionary to the 

Cannibals in Fiji. By the Rev. Gborgb Stringbs Rowb. Foolscap 8vo. 
With. Portrait and other Illustrations Price as. 6d., limp doth, zs. 6d. 

Jackson (T.) Lives of Early Methodist Preachers. Chiefly 

written by themselves. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by the Kev. 
Thomas Jackson. library Edition, Six Vds. Crown 8vo. Price zss. 
Cheap Edition, Six Vols. Foolscap 8vo. Price 9s. 

Jackson (T.) Recollections of My Own Life and Times. 

By Thomas Jackson. Edited by the Rev. B. Frankland, B.A. With 
an Introduction and Postscript by G. Osborn, D.D. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Lockwood (A.) Little Abe ; or, the Bishop of Berry Brow. 

Being the Life of Abraham Lockwood, a quaint and popular Local Preacher 
in the Methodist New Connexion. By F. Jbwbll. Crown 8to. Cloth, 
gilt edges. With Portrait. Price as. 6d. 

M'Owan (P.) A Man of God; or, Providence and Grace 

Exemplified in a Memoir of the Rev. Peter M'Owan. By the Rev. John 
M'OwAN. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 

MiUer (W. £.) Life of the Rev. W. E. MiUer. By the 

Rev. Dr. Dixon. Foolscap 8va Price as. ; limp doth, zs. 6d. 
Nelson (J.) The Journal of Mr. John Nelson. Royal 

z8mo. Price IS. 6d. Chet^ Edition. Royal 32mo. Price zod. 

Newton (R.) The Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D. 
By the Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown 8 vo. Price as. 6d 
Cheap iLdition. Royal aamo. Price zs. 6d. 

Ouseley (Gideon.) The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the 
Rev. William Arthur, M.A. Eighth thousand. Crown 8vo., with 
PortraU. Price 3s. 6d. 

Powell (Walter.) The Thorough Business Man. Memoir 

of Walter Powell, Merchant, London and Melbourne. By the Rev. B. 
Grbgorv. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., with Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 

Priestley (M. A.) Memorials of Mary Anne Priestley, 
Wife of the Rev. Joshua Pribstley. By her Husband. Foolscap 8vo. 
With Portrait. Price is. 6d. 

Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Foolscap 8 vo. Price is 
Richardson (C.) The Peasant Preacher : Memoir of Mr. 

Charles Richardson. By the Rev. J. E. Coulson. Royal jamo. Price zs. 
Gilt edges, xs. 4d. 

Rogers (Mrs.) The Experience and Spiritual Letters of 

Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers. x8mo. Gilt edges. Price zs. 6d. 
Cheap Editi(m. Royal samo. Price zod. 

Rogers (Mrs.) The ExpeHence, Letters, and Journal of 

Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers. Royal z8mo. Gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

Shaw (Barnabas.) The Story of his Life and Labours in 
SonUi Africa. By the Rev. Wiluam Moistbr. Crown 8vo. Portrait and 
Illustrations. Price 3s. M. 



PUBLICATIONS OF 



8haw (W.) Memorials of the Life and Labours of the 

Rer. William Shaw, of Sottdi Afrka. Crown 8vo. Price as. 6d. 

Shaw (Mrs.) Long Life and Peace : Memorials of Mrs. 
Elizabbth Shaw, of St. AustelL By ReT. R. C Bauutt. Foolscsq(> 8vo. 
Price 3S. 

Shillington (T. A.) Christian Thoroughness : A Memorial 
Sketch of Thomas Avssbll Shillington, J.P., of Portadown. By die 
Rev. John Dwysx. Crown 8to. Price 3s. 

Shrewsbury G. B.) Christ Glorified in the Life, Experi- 
ence, and Character of Joseph B. Shrewsbury (late Medical Student, and 
Wesleyan Local Preacher, of Bradford, York^iire). Written by his Father. 
Royal 3amo. Price is. ; Gilt edges, is. 4d. » 

Smith (J.) Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Labours 

of the Rev. John Smidi. By the Rev. R. TRBFrav, Jun. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by the Rev. Dr. Dixon. Royal xSmo. Gilt edges. Price 3s. 
^ Cheap Edition, without the Introductory Essay. Price is. 

Smith (J.) A Methodist Pioneer : The Life and Labours of 

John Smith, including .Notices of Early Methodism in the North of Ireland. 
By C H. Ckookshank, M.A. Foolscap Svo. Price is. 6d. 

Stoner (D.) Memoirs of the Rev. David Stoner. By the Rev. 

Dr. Hannah and Mr. William Dawson. With a Portrait. Royal z&no. 
Gilt edges. Price ss. 6d. Cheap Edition. Royal samo. Price xs. 

Taylor (M. C.) Memoir of the Rev. Michael C. Taylor. 

With Extracts from his Correspondence. By the Rev. B. Hbllisr. Crown 
Svo. Prioe 3s. 6d. 

Threlfall (W.) Memorials of the Rev. W. ThrelfaU. By 

the Rev. Samubl Broadbbnt. i8mo. With Portrait Price xs. 6d. 

Toase (W.) Memorials of the Rev. William Tease. 
Compiled by a Friend. With an Introduction by the Rev. William 
Abthur, M.A. Crown Svo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Trefifry (R.) Memoirs of the Rev. R. TreflFry, Jun. 

With Select Remains. By his Father, the Rev. Richard Trbffxy. With 
a Portrait, xamo. Price 4s. 6d. 

Tucker (Mrs. J.) Memoir of Mrs. Jane Tucker, wife of 

die Rev. Charles Tucker, some time Missionary to Haabai and Tonga. By 
Mrs. G. F. White. Edited by the Rev. H. W. Williams, D.D. Crown 
Svo. Price as. 6d. 

Turner, James; or, How to Reach the Masses. By £. 

M*Hardib. Crown 8va Price 3s. 
Vasey (T.) The Life of the Rev. Thomas Vasey. By his 

Widow. Crown Svo. With Portrait. Price 3S.6d. 

Waddy (S. D.) The Life of the Rev. Samuel D. Waddy, 
D.D. By his Youngest Daughter. Crown 8vo.« with Two P(»traits. Pries 5s. 
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VSTalker (C. E.) Led by the Spirit: Memoirs of Mrs. 
Caroline Eliza Walker. By the Rev. E. J. Robinson. Crown 8vo 
With Portrait. 

VSTatson (R.) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Ridiard Watson. By thie Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. 
Royal z8mo. Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. Price 5s. 

Wesley (C.) The Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

Comprising a Review of his Poetry ; Sketches of the Rise and Progress of 
Mediodism ; with Notices of Contemporary Events and CharacterSi By the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Wesley (C.) The Journal of the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

With Selections from hb Correspondence and Poetry, and an Introduction 
1^ the Rev. Thomas Jackson. Two Vols. Royal xSmo. Price 78. 

Wesley (J.) The Life of the Rev. John Wesley. By the 
Rev. Richard Watson. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Royal 33100. Price is. 4d. 

Wesley Q.) His Life and his Work. By the Rev. M. 

LbubVrb. Translated by the Rev. A.; J. Fkbnch. With a Portrait Crown 
8vo. Price 2s. 

Wesley (J.) The Living Wesley, as he was in his Youth 

and in his Prime. By the Rev.'jAMKS H. Rigg, D.D., Principal of the 
Wesleyan Training College, Westminster. Crovm 8vo. Price 3s. 

Wesley (J.) The Father of Methodism : A Life of the 

Rev. John Wbslbv, A.M. By Mrs. Cosslbtt. Second Edition, 
enlargtti. Foolscap 8vo. Forty-five lUnstrations. Price zs. 6d. 

Wesley (J.) The Journals of the Rev. John Wesley. 

Four Vols. Crown 8vo. Price zos. 

West (F. A.) Memorials of the Rev. Francis A. West. 

Being a Selection from his Sermons and Lectures. With a Biographical 
Sketch, by one of his Sons, and Personal Recollections by the Rev. B. 
Gkbgory. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 

Wood (J.) The Life of the Rev. Joseph Wood. With 
Extracts from his Diary. By the Rev. H. W. Williams. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 

The Methodist Family Library of Standard Biographical 

and other Works, designed to promote Spiritual Life. Twenty-one Vohunes. 
Ro]ral 3amo. Price aas.; or in Handsome Box, 99s. Gilt edges, ags, ; at 
in Handsome Box, 36s. 6d. 



Wesley's (Rev. John and Charles) Poetical Works: A 

New and Complete Editicm. RepriAted from the Originals, with the last 
corrections of the Authors; together with the Poems of Chakles 
Wbslby not before published. CoDacted and Arranged by the Rev. 
Gbobgb Osbokn, D.D. Thirteen Vohnses. Crown Svo. Price £i 5>* ; 
Half morocco, gilt edges. Price £4. 



so PUBLICATIONS OF 



ROMAN CATHOUCISM. 

Elliott (C.) Delineation of Roman Catholicism, drawn from 

the Amhmtic and AdoBOwiedged Standards of die Chnrdi rfRome; JB^rhidt 
her prniliar Doctrines, Morab^ and Usages are Stated, Treated at Lazge,aad 
Confiitfd. By the Rer. Ckaxxjbs Elliott, D.D. New Editioa, with a 
Siqipleoient ; being an Exposition of certain changes which the Papacy has 
andeigone during die Pondficate of Pins IX. By William Hawth Kitix 
D.D. Price xas. 6d, ; Half-boond in Morocco^ 17s. 6d. 

The SupfUmeni is sold stfarat^. Price as. 6a, 

Rule (W. H.) History of the Inquisition, from its Bstablish- 

inent in the Twelfth to its Extinction' hi die Nmeteenlh Centmy. By 
die Rev. W. H. Rulb, D.D. TUrd Edition, widi a new dialer on 
'WaffingUp/ TwoVdb. 8to. With Hhstrations. Price xss. 

Rule (W. H.) Martyrs of the Reformation : a History d 

ICartyrdoms, Confessions, and Stdferings, from die Dawn of the Rrftwwulifln 
totheNineteenth Century. By dieRer.W. H, Rulb, D.D. Svo. Pcioe 8k 

Robinson (E. J.) The Mother of Jesus not the Papal 

Bfary. By the Rev. E. J. Robimsov. Crown 8to. Price fe. 

Authentic Report of the Discussion held in Rome on the 

Eveningi of February gdi and zoth, 187a, between Cadiolic Priesb and 
ETangelical Ministers, conoexning die Coming of St. Peter to Rome. Tcan>> 
lated by the Rer. W. AsTBinE, M^ CnnmSvo. Price 6d. ; Cloth, n. 

METHODISM. 

Williams (H. W.) The Constitution and Polity of Wes* 

leyan Metho^sm. Being a Digest of its Laws and Institntioos* Bmog^ 
down to the Conference of x88o. By die Rer. Hmmbx W, WniJAiw> DJ). 
O'own 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Pierce (Wm.) Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the 

Weslqran Methodists. Co mp r isin g a Complete Compendium of dieir Laws 
and R^ulatiomy from 1774 to 1872. Revised by the Rev. Dr. Jonson. 
Rqjral 8vo., Price 158. ; Half Morocco^ Price aos. 

Christophers (S. W.) Class Meetings in relation to the 
Dengn and Success of Mediodism. By the Rev. S. W. C mus TOtmas. 
Oown 8vo. Price 3s. 

Rigg (J. H.) The Connezional Economy of V^eslejran 

Methodism in its Ecclesiastical and Spiritual Aspects. By Jambs H. Skc. 
D J>. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Rigg (J' H.) The Churchmanship of John Wesley, and 

the Reladons of Wesleyan Methodism to the Church of England. By Jamb 
H. Rigg, D.O. Crown 8vo. Price 3s.6d. 

Stevens (A.) The History of Methodism from its Origin 

^ to the Centenary Year. By Abel Stbvkms, LL.D. Three YolnMS. 
Crown 8vo. Widi Twenty-six Portraits. Price xfs. 

Cheap Edidon. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. Price xok6dL 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

Our Indian Empire : Its Rise and Growth. By the Rer. 
J. Shaw Banks. Imperial z6mo. Thirty-five Illustrations and Map. 

Zoology of the Bible. By Harland Coultas. Preface 

by &e Rev. W. F. Moultok, D.D. Imperial x6mo. za6 Dlustratioiui. 

Missionary Anecdotes, Sketches, Facts, and Incidents. 

By die Rev. William Moistbs. Imperial i6mo. Eight Page lUustrations. 

Northern Lights ; or. Pen and Pencil Sketches of Nineteen 
Modem Scottish Worthies. By the Rev. J. Marrat. Crown 8vo. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

Rambles in Bible Lands. By the Rev. Richard Newton, 

D.D. Imperial z6mo. Seventy Illustrations. 

< Land of the Mountain and the Flood': Scottish Scenes 
and Scenery delineated. By the Rev. Jabbz Marrat. Imperial z6mo . 
Map and Seventy-six Illustrations. 

Popexy and Patronage. Biographical Illustrations of Scotch 

Church History. Imperial z6mo. Ten Illustrations. 

Wycliffe to Wesley : Heroes and Martyrs of the Church in 

Britain. Imperial z6mo. Twenty-four Portraits and Forty other Illustrations. 

John Lyon; or. From the Depths. By Ruth Elliott. 

Crown 8vo. ¥lve Full-page lUustrations, 

Chronicles of Capstan Cabin ; or, the Children's Hour. By 

J. Jackson Wrav. Imperial i6mo. Twenty-ei^t Illustrations. 

The Thorough Business Man *. Memoir of Walter Powell, 

Merchant. By Rev. B. Grbgory. Seventh Edtn. Crown 8vo., with Portrait. 

The Life of Gideon Ouseley. By the Rev. William 

Abthur, M.A. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 

Missionary Stories, Narratives, Scenes, and Incidents. 

By the Rev. W. Moistbk. Crown Svo. Eight Page Illustrations. 

Sunshine in the Kitchen ; or, Chapters for Maid Servants. 

Fourth Thousand. Crown Svo. Numerous Illustrations. By Rev. B. Smith. 
Way-Marks: Placed by Royal Authority on the King's 

Highway. Being One Htmdred Scripture Proverbs, Enforced and Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. Eight Page Engravings. By Rev. B. Smith. 

Gems Reset ; or, the Wesleyan Catechisms Illustrated by 

Imagery and Narrative. Crown Sva By Rev. B. Smith. 

Vice-Royalty ; or, A Royal Domain held for the King, and 
enriched by the King. Crown Svo. Twelve page Illustns. By Rev. B. Smith. 

PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 

Glimpses of India and Mission Life. By Mrs. Hutcheon 
Crown Svo. Eight Page Illustrations. Cloth, gilt c^lges. 



PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPBNCB. 



Little Abe ; or, the Bishop of 

Berry Brow. Bong the Life of 
Abnuuim Lockwood, a quaint and 
popuJar Local Preacher in the Me- 
thodist New Connexion. By F. 
Jkwbia. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
edges.. With Portrait. 

Cecily : A Tale of the English 

Reformation. By Emma Lbsub. 
Crown 8vo. Five full-page Blustns. 

Glimpses of India and Mis- 
sion Life. By Mrs. Hutcheov. 
Crown 8vo. £ight Page lUustns. 

The Beloved Prince : A Me- 
moir of His Royal Hig^ess, the 
Prince Consort. By William 
Nichols. Crown 8vo. With Por- 
trait and Nineteen Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges. 

Glenwood: AStoiyofSchool 
Life. By Julia K. Bloompisld. 
Crown 8vo. Seven Illustrations. 

Undeceived : Roman or An- 
glican ? A Story of English ^tual- 
ism. Crown 8vo. 

Self-Culture and Self-Reli- 
ance, under God the Means of Self- 
Elevation. By the Rev. W. Uns- 
wo«TH. Crown 8vo. 

A Pledge that Redeemed 

Itself. By Sarson, Author of 'Blind 
Olive.' etc Crown 8vo. Numerous 
Illustrations. Qoth, gilt edges. 

Pleasant Talks ahout Jesus. 
By John Colwbll. Crown 8vo. 



The King's Messenger A 

Story of Canadian life. By the Rev. 
W. H. WiTHKOW, MJk. Grown 8vo. 

Old Daniel ; or, Memoin of 

a Converted Hindu. BytheReT.T. 
HoDSON. Crown 8vo., gilt edges. 
The Story of a Peninsular 

Veteran: Seigeant in tine 43rd Li^ 
Infantry during the Peninsalar War. 
Crown 8vo. 13 Illustrations. 

Rays firom the Sun of Rii^ht- 

eousness. By the Rev. Richasd 
Nbwton,D.D. Crown 8vo. Eleren 
Illustrations. Qoth, gUt edges. 

In the Tropics; or. Scenes 

and Incidents of West Indian life. 
By the Rev. JabbzMaksat. Oown 
8vo., with Illustrations, &c. 

Climbing : A Manual for the 

Young who Desire to Rise in Both 

Wori^ By the Rev. Bbnjamih 

Smith. Crown 8vo. Sixth Etfition. 

Our Visit to Rome, with 

Notes by the Way. By the Rev. 
John Rhodbs. Royal z6mo. 
Forty-five Illustrations. 

The Lancasters and their 

Friends. A Tale of Methodist Life. 
By S. J. F. Crown 8vo. 

Those Boys. By Fate 

Huntington. Cr. 8vo. lUnstrtd. 
Leaves from my Log of 

Twenty-five years* ChristianWork in 
the Port of London. Crown Svo. 
Eight Illustrations. 



MARK GUY PEARSE'S WORKS. 
Seven Volumes^ Crown 8ew., Clothe Gilt Edges. Price as, 6d, *ack. 



X. — Daniel Quorm, and his 

Religious Notions. First Sbribs. 
63,000. 

2. — Daniel Quorm, and his 

Religious Notions. Second Sbribs. 
17,000. 
3. — Sermons for Children. 
15,000. 

PRICE TWO 
Sir Walter Raleigh: Pioneer 

of Anglo-American Colonisation. 
By Charles K. True, D.D. 
Foolscap Svo. z6 Illustrations. 

The Great Apostle; or, 

Pictures from the Life of St. Paul. 
By Rev. Jabez Marrat. Foolscap 
8vo. 38 Illustrations and Map. 

Martin Luther, the Prophet 

of Germany. By the Rev. J. Shaw 
^^MKs. Foolscap Svo. 13 Illustns. 



4. — Mister Horn and his 

Friends; or. Givers and Giving. 
17,000. 

5. — Short Stories, and other 

Papers. 5,000. 

6.— < Goodwill ' : Christmas 

Stories. 6,000. 

7. — Homely Talks. 5,000. 



SHILLINGS. 
Homes and 



Home Life in 



Bible Lands. By J. R. S. Cupford. 
Foolscap Svo. Eighty Illustrations. 

Hid Treasures, and the 

Search for Them : Lectures to Bible 
Qasses. By the Rev. J. Hartlbt. 
Foolscap Svo. With Frontispiece. 
Youthful Obligations. Illus- 
trated by a large number of Appro- 
priate Facts and Anecdotes. Fa^ 
Svo. With Illustrations. 



PRICE TWO SaiLUNGS-cOMiiMwd, 



Bminent Christian Phil- 
anthropists. Brief Biographical 
Sketches, designed especially as 
Studies for the Young. By the 
Rev. Gborgb Maundkr. reap. 
8vo. Nine Illustrations. 

The Tower, the Temple, and 

the Minster : Historical and Bio- 
graphical Associations of the Tower 
of London, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey. By the 
Rev.J.W.THOMAS. SecondEdition. 
Foolscap 8to. z4 Illustrations. 

The Stolen Children! Fcap. 

8vo. Six niustratxcms. 

Peter Pengelly; or, 'True 

as the Cbck.' By T. J. Wray. 
Crown 8vo. Forty lUustraticnis. 

My Coloured Schoolmaster : 

and other Stories. By the Rev, 
H.BLBBY. Fcap.8vo. Five lUustns. 



The Prisoner's Friend : The 

Life of Mr. James Bundy, of Bris- 
tol. By his Grandson, the Rev. W. 
R. WiLUAMS. Foolscap Bvo. 

Female Heroism and Tales 

of the Western World. By the Rev. 
H. Blbby. Fcap Bvo. 4 Illustns. 

Capture of the Pirates : with 

other Stories of the Western Seas. 
By the Rev. Hbnry Blbby. Fcap. 
Bvo. Four Illustrations. 

Adelaide's Treasure, and 

How the Thief came Unawares. 
By Sarson, Author of 'A Pledge 
that Redeemed Itself' etc. 4 Illstns. 

Coals and Colliers ; or. How 

we Get the Fuel for our Fires. By 
S. J. Fitzgerald. Cr. Bvo. Illustns. 



PRICE BIQHTEBNPBNCE. 
*LHiURay' Stn'es, Soyaix6ma, 



Little Ray and Her Friends. 

ByRuTHELuoTT. Five Illustns. 

The Breakfast Half- Hour. 

Addresses on Religious and Moral 
Topics. By the Rev. H. R. Burton. 
Twenty-five Illustrations. 

Gleanings in Natural His- 
tory tor Young People. Profusely 
Illustrated. 

Broken Purposes; or, the 

Good Time Coming. By Lillib 
MoNTPORT. Five Page Illustrations. 

The History of the Tea-Cup : 

wi& a Descriptive Account of the 
Potter's Art. By the Rev. G. B. 
Wbdgwood. Profusely Illustrated. 

The Cliftons, and their Play. 
Houn. By Mrs. Cosslbtt. Seven 
JPage Illustrations. 

TKe Lil3rvale Club and its 

DoinCB. By Edwin A. Johnson, 
D.D. Royal z6mo. Seven Page 
Illustrations. 

The Bears' Den. By £. H. 

MiLLBR. Six Page Illustrations. 



Ned's Motto; or. Little by 

little. By the author of * Faithful 
and True/ ' Tony Starr's Legacy.' 
Six Page Illustrations. 

A Year at Riverside Farm. 
By E. H. MiLLBR. Royal z6mo. 
Sue Page Illustrations. 

The Royal Road to Riches. 

By£. H. MiLLBR. Fifteen Illustns. 

Maude Linden; or. Work- 
ing for Jesus. By Lillib Mont- 
fort. Four Illustrations. 

Oscar's Boyhood; or, The 
Sailor's Saa. By Danibl Wisb, 
D.D. Six Illustrations. 

Summer Days at Kirkwood. 

By E. H. MiLLBR. Four Illustns. 

Holy-Days and Holidays; 

or, Memories of the Calendar for 
Young People. By J. R. S. Cuf- 
FORD. Numerous Illustrations. 

Talks with the Bairns about 
Bairns. By Ruth Elliott. IUus. 

My First Class : and other 
Stories. By Ruth Eluott. Illus. 



• Wee Donald* Series. Royal i6mo. 



An Old Sailor's Yam : and 

other Sketches from Daily Life. 

The Stony Road : A Tale of 

Humble Life. 

Stories for Willing Ears. 
For Boys. ByT. S. £. 



Stories for Willing Ears. 

For Girls. By T. S. E. 

Thirty Thousand Pounds: 

and other Sketches from Daily Life. 

<Wee Donald': Sequel to 
* Stony Road/ 



PRICE EIGHTEENPENCB. ^-^^ /f;^; Jf** 



Two Standard Bearers in 
the East. Sketches of Dr. Duff and 
Dr. Wilson. By Rcr. J. Makrat. 
Eight Illustrations. 

Three Indian Heroes: the 

Missionary ; the Soldier ; the States- 
man. By the Rev. J. Shaw Banks. 
Numerous lUustraUons. 

David Livingstone, Mission- 

arv and Discoverer. By the Rev. 
J.Marrat. Fifteen Page niustns. 

In the Tropics; or, Scenes 

and Incidents of West Indian Life. 
By the Rev. J. Marrat. Crown 
8vo. Illustrations and Map. 
Columhus; or. The Dis- 
covery of America. By Gkorgb 
CuEiTT. Seventeen IUustrati<»is. 

Cortes; or, The Discovery 

•and Conquest of Mexico. ^ By 

Gbobgb CuBXTT. Nine Illustrations. 

Pizarro; or, The Discovery 

and Conquest of Peru. By GKokgb 
CuBiTT. Nine Illustrations. 

Granada ; or. The Expulsion 

of the Moors from Spain. ^ By 
GbobiC3 Cubitt. Seven Illustrations. 

James Montgomery, Chris- 
tian Poet and Philanthropist. By 
Rev. J. Masbat. Eleven Illustos. 

The Father of Methodism. 

The Life and Labours of the Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M. ByMrs.COss- 
LBTT. Forty-five lUustratknis. 

Old Truths in New Lig^hts. 

Illustrations of Scripture Tnuh ftjac 
theYeung. ByW.H.S. Ilhistrated. 



Chequer Alley: A Stogr of 

Successful Christian Work. By the 
Rev. r. W. BRiGGS. M JU 
The Englishman's Bible. 

How he cSt it. and my^ Kj^ 
S. By Rev. John Boybs, MA 
Thirteen Ilhistrations. 

Home ; and the Way^o 

Make Home Happy, ^y^^ 
David Hav. With Frontispiece. 

Helen Leslie ; or. Truth and 

Error. ByAoKUNK. Frontispe«^ 

Building Her House By 
Mis. R. a. Watson. Five U.^ 

tratioDS. , 

Crahtree Fold -. a Tale oi the 
Lancashire Moors. By, »»• ^ 
Watson. Five lUustratio^ 

Rays from the Sun of Rign 

ecrasness. By tlicKcv.R.NEwr> 
£leven Illustrations. 

A Methodist Pioneer: rb« 

Labours of John Smith. Byt-^ 

Crookshank, M.A. 
A Pledge that Redeemed 

Itself. By Sarson. 
Davjr's Friend = and otfici 

Stories. By Jkknie Pekbktt. 
Arthur Hunter's Firsi 

Shfllins. By Mrs. CuawE. 
Hill Side Farm. By A"''* 

J. BUCKI.AMI>. 

'hi 



The Boy -who 



or. Jack asd. Minnrhrn. 
Oeokgk Olap s to wk . 



-Wondered 



ByHA 



CHEAP EDITION OF MARK. GUY P£ARS£'S BOOKS. 
Foolscap 8xw. I*rice £ig^teem,;p^nce eacJk. 

I. Daniel Quorm, and His Religious Notions, ist ScRi^^ 
a, Daniel Quorm, and His Religious Notions. aND SeRJ^* 

3. Sennons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and His Friends ; or, Oiirers and Giving 

5. Short Stories : and other Papers 

6. * Good Will ' : a Collection of Cl^ristmsis Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHILLINa. Xa^tU xfi««« g-i^M. ^t btUnd- 

An^ent^Egypt: Its yL^T.r^^^'^M^^I^^^'^Y^x^^ 

By RlIT« EUJOTT. ^^"fj 

No Gains without P^s- 1 



Woigup, and People. By 
Twenty-sue Illnstratians. 

Vignettes from English His- 

nom ^ NonnMi Caoqueror to 







PRICE ONE SBlLLlSG—CMiinued, 



Lessons from Noble Lives, 

and other Stories. 31 Illustrations. 

Stories of Love and Duty. 

For Boys and Girls. 31 lUastns. 
The Railway Pioneers; or, 

The Story of the Stephensons, 
Father and Son. By H. C. Knight. 
Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple : Louisa, 
Queen of Prussia. By C.R. Hurst. 
Six Illustrations, 

Tiny Tim : A Story of Lon- 
don life. Founded on Fact. By 
F. HoRNBR. Twenty-two Illustns. 

John Tregenoweth: His 
Mark. By Mark Guy Pbarsb. 
Twenty-five Illustrations. 

* I'll Try ' ; or, How the 

Farmei's Son became a Ca p tain. 

Tea Illustrations. 
The Giants, and How to 

Fig^ Them. By Dr. Richard 

Newton. Fifteen Illustrations. 
The Meadow Daisy. By 

LiLUB MoNTPORT. Niuncrous Illus- 
trations. 

Robert Dawson : or. The 

Brave Spirit Four Page Illustns. 

Gilbert Guestling ; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. By 

James Ye AMES. Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo. ^f<r»^„ol 

Uncle Dick's Legacy. By E. H. Miller, Author ot Koyal 

Road to Riches,* etc., etc. Foolscap 8 vo. Illustrated. r | ^^ -i - 

Incidents in my Bible-class: Records of Successful Toil m 

Senior Bible-class Teaching. By C. R. Parsons. ^«>^/*Pjr°- ^"^1 "j 
Willianj the Silent, Prince of Orange. A Biographical 

Sketch. By the Rev. J. W. Thomas. Foolscap 8vo. Wi*^^°^I^'- ,„. 

Life on the Waves; or, Memorials of Captain George 

Lbonard. By the Rev. a. LakgLey. With lUustrations. iSmo. 
PRICE NINEPENCE. Imperial ^vmo^ Clothe I^^^^^*^^' 

z. The Wonderful Lamp: and 

other Stories. ByRuTH Eluott, 

Five Illustrations. 
a. Dick*s Troubles ; and How He 

Met Them. By Ruth Eluott. 

Six Illustrations. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow : and 

other Stories. By Lilub Mont- 

FOST. Six lUustrations. 
4* John's Teachers : and' other 

Stories. By Lillib Montfort. 

Six Illustrations. 
5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and 

other Stories. ByLiujE Mo t- 

voxT. Seven Illustrations. 



The Tarnside Evangel. 

By M. A. H. Eight lUustrations. 
Rob Rat : A Story of Barge 
Life. By Mark Guy Pbarsb. 
Numerous lUustrations. 

The Unwelcome Baby, 
with other Stories of noUe Lives 
early Consecrated. By S. Ellbn 
Grbgorv. Nine lUustrations.^ 

Jane Hudson, the American 

GirL Four Page lUustrations. 

The Babes in the Basket ; 
or, Daph and her Charge. Four 
Page Illustrations. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. 

By J. R. S. Cufford. Illustrated. 
Leaves from a MissionHouse 

in India. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 

The Jew and His Tenants. 
BvA.D.Wax.kbr. lUust. 

The History of Joseph : for 
the Young. By the Rev. T. Champ- 
NBSS. Twelve lUustrations. 

The Old Miller and His Mill. 
By Mark Guv Pearse. Twelve 
lUustrations. 

The First Year of My Life : 

a True Story for Young People. By 
RosB Cathay Fribnd. 



8. 



6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations : 
and other Stories. By Lilub 
Montfort. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragged Tim's Last Song : and 
oAcr Ballads. By Edward 
Bailby. Eight lUustrations. 

Pictures from Memory. By 
Adbunb. Nine lUustrations. 
a. The Story of the Wreck of the 
* Maria** MaU Boat : with a 
Memoir of Mrs. Hincksman,the 
only Sorvivor. lUustrated. 

10. Passages from the Life of 
Heinnch Stilling. Five Page 
Illvstrations. 



PRICE NINEPEVCE-coHUnited. 



II. Little and Wiie : The Ante, 
The Coneyiy The Locusti. and 
The Spiders. BytheRcr. W.W. 
NxwTOif . Twelve Illustrations. 

la. Spoiling the Vines, and For- 
tune Telling. By the Rev. W. 
W.Nbwtoh. Eight lUustrations. 
The Kingly Breaker, Concern- 
ing Pbiy. and Sowing the Seed. 
By the Rev. W. W. Nbwtoh. 
The Fatherly Quide, Rhoda, 
and Fire in the Soul. By the Rev. 
W.W. Nbwton. Twelve lUastns. 

Short Sermons for Little Peo- 
ple. BytheRev.T.CHAMPNXSS. 



13 



^4 



15. 



16. Sketches from my Scfboolroora. 

Four Illustrations. * 

17. Mary Ashtoncya True Story 

of Eighty Yean Ago. Four 

Illustrations. 
x8. The Little Prisoner: or, the 

Story of the Dauphin of France. 

Five Illustrations. 
xg. The Story of an Apprentice- 
ship. By the Rev. A. Langlkv. 
90. Mona Bell; or. Faithful in 

litde Things. 
ax. Minnie Neilson*s Summer 

Holidays, and What Came of 

Them. 
aa. Alfred May. 



PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 

The whole of the Twenty-two Ninepenny books {sm ahcvt) are sold in 
' Limp Cloth at Eightpenoe each. 

The following are all in Cloth, gilt edges. 



Precious Seed,and Little Sowers. 

i8mo. Four Illustrations. Giltedges. 
Janie : A Flower from South 

Africa. BytheRev.R.LAiCPLOUGH. 

z8mo. With Portrait. 
Freddie Cleminson: The Brief 

Story of a Blessed Life. By the 

Rev. T. M'CuLLAGH. z8mo. With 

Portrait, etc. 
Soon and Safe : A Word to the 

Young Folks. By the Rev. Simpson 

Crump. z8mo. Illustrations. 
Christianity Compared with 

Popery : A Lecture. 



Death of the Eldest Son. By 

CffSAR Malan. 
Emily's Lessons ; or. Chapters 

in the Life of a Yotmg Christian. 
Fragments for Young People. 
History of Joseph. By Agmss 

BULMBR. 

Jonathan Seville's Life. By the 

Rev. F. A. West. 
The Sunday Scholar's Quide. By 

the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Ancass, the Slave Preacher. 
Bernard Palisay, the Huguenot 

Potter. 



PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Cloiht lUuminated, and Coloured FronHs^Ua. 



I. 

a. 

3* 
4* 
5* 
6. 

I 

xo. 

XX. 

xa. 

13. 
14. 

U: 



A Kiss for a Blow: Stories 

about Peace and War. 
Louis Henrie; or. The Sister's 

Promise. 
The Giants, and How to Fight 

Them. By Dr. R. Nbwtoh 
Robert Dawson; or, the Brave 

Spirit. 
Jane Hudson, the American 

Qiri. 
The Jewish Twins. 
The Book of Beasts. Illust. 
The Book of Birds. Illtist. 
Proud in Spint. 
Althea Norton. 
Gertrude's Bible Lessofi. 
The Rose in the Desert. 
The Little Black Hen. 
Martha's Hymn. 
Nettie Mathieson. 
The Prince in Disguise. 
Thi a^ove are eoldin Orfiamenial 



31. 

aa. 

93. 

a 



3. The Children on the Plains. 
. The Babes in the Basket, 
xg. Richard Harvey; or, Taking 

a Stand, 
ao. Kitty King : Lessons for Little 
Oiris. 
Nettie's Mission. 
Little Margery. 
Margery's City Home. 
The Crossing Sweeper. 
Rosy Conrojrs Lessons. 
Ned Dolan's Garret. 

3. Little Henry and his Bearer. 
. Little Woodman and his 
Dog Caesar. 
Johnny : Lrcssons for Little 

Boys. 
Pictures and Stories for the 
Little Ones. 
31. A Story of the Sea : and other 
Incidents. 

SHff Covers at Fourpbncx awA. 



99 
30 



WESLETAN CONFEEENCE OFFICE, 
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